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“Long Distance is one sales expense 


were glad to Okay!” 


Lone Distance telephone service does a 
man-sized job of dealer-coverage for the 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation. 
There are 81 Easy field representatives. 
Every one must keep in touch with from 50 
to 100 dealers as well as prospective dealers 
and distributors—and conduct training 
schools for retail sales organizations. 
Training work may hold a representative 
in one town for a week—but he swings 
around his territory on time—by telephone. 


He chats with dealers, answers inquiries, 


books orders — almost as if he were there in 
person. . . . Easy Management says, “We 
urge our men to use Long Distance because 
it’s the only way they can handle all their 
duties efficiently.” 

Many other businesses have proved Long 
Distance profitable and in a number of 
different ways. Perhaps the ideas devel- 
oped out of their experience would be inter- 
esting to you. Why not call in a 


Bell System representative—right 


now, while you're thinking of it? 
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Notice of Redemption 
TO ALL HOLDERS OF 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated, 


Ten-Year 4% Sinking Fund Debentures 
due June 1, 1947. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Indenture 
dated June 1, 1937, executed by Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, to The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, as Trustee, 
the undersigned has elected to redeem on 
September 29, 1939, all of the Debentures is- 
sued and outstanding under said Indenture. 

On September 29, 1939, said Debentures 
so called for redemption will become due 
and payable at the redemption price of 
10342% of the principal amount thereof 
and accrued interest to such redemption 
date, upon presentation and_ surrender 
thereof at the Corporate Trust Department 
of The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, 11 Broad Street, New York, N. Y., 
with the December 1, 1939, and subsequent 
appurtenant coupons attached. 

Interest on said Debentures shall cease to 
accrue from and after September 29. 1939. 

Debentures registered as to principal must 
be duly endorsed in blank for transfer or 
must be accompanied by proper instruments 
of assignment and transfer in blank. 


Dated: August 29, 1939. 


SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED, 
By L. GILES, Vice President. 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the un- 
dersigned, SAFEWAY STORES, INCOR- 
PORATED, has irrevocably authorized The 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, as Trustee, to pay at any time after 
the date hereof, the redemption price of 
said Debentures as hereinabove provided 
against surrender at the aforesaid office of 
The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York of said Debentures with the De- 
cember 1, 1939 and subsequent appurtenant 
coupons attached, and the undersigned has 
deposited funds for this purpose with The 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, as Trustee. 


Dated: August 29, 1939. 
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If you are searching for a book on economics, 
finance or business which is now out of prinr 
or unobtainable through your book store or 
library, it is possible that we may be able to 
help you find it. Please submit title of 
volume, name of author and publisher, if 
possible; together with date of publication 
and original price— The Financial World 
Book Shop, 21 West Street, New York City. 
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THE ECONOMIST of London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. By reading 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 
of London (established 1843)—you should be more successful in your 
investments, even though you confine your operations to American secur- 
ities. Many American investors in 1929 were greatly influenced in getting 
out of the market at the right time by knowledge of conditions in Europe. 
Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST 
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A normal issue contains between 60 to 70 pages of facts, figures, 
news and advice relating to British stock and shares. 
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in Books 


Tue History AND MECHANISM 
OF THE EXCHANGE EQUALIZATION 
Account. By Leonard Waight. The 
Macmillan Company, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Department. 206 pp. $2.50. 
Throughout modern history London 
has been the world’s financial center 
and other countries have been look- 
ing to the “City” for guidance in 
matters concerning their currencies. 
By the Bank Charter of 1844 Eng- 
land inaugurated the classical gold 
standard that was later adopted by 
all major nations. And again, through 
the Finance Act of 1932 creating the 
Exchange Equalization Account, 
England laid the foundation for the 
modern managed currency standard 
now practiced by all leading coun- 
tries, which either have set up simi- 
lar funds or have entrusted such 
functions to their central banks. The 
operations of the Exchange Equali- 
zation Account must necessarily be 
kept secret, and no full accounts of 
its transactions are published. How- 
ever, on the basis of the data avail- 
able Mr. Waight, an expert on money 
markets, has succeeded in giving a 
very good account of the technical 
procedures followed by the managers 
of that fund and the effects of their 
operations upon the London and other 
money markets. In answer to criti- 
cism from foreign sources, the author 
states that the pound was never de- 
liberately depressed below its eco- 
nomic level, but was sometimes pre- 
vented from reaching a point where 
it would have been overvalued in 
terms of other countries. The study 
qualifies as a fundamental work on 
the managed currency standard 
which, though practiced internation- 
ally, is still in the experiraental 
stage. 


x * 


MeN Acarnst Hitter. By Fritz 
Max Cahen. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, publishers. 258 pp. $2.00. 
Here is an interesting, connected 
story of the growth, within Germany, 
of the opposition to Hitler and 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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When inflation pro- 
gresses from the latent 
to the active stage, 
clues to the trend can 
be found in banking 
statistics and other 


important indices 


URING the early months of the 

New Deal, the Administration 
embraced monetary policies which 
were deliberately inflationary. The 
lasting result has been a sharp and 
presumably permanent devaluation of 
the dollar in terms of gold. In one 
sense this may be regarded as infla- 
tion. Under another definition of 
this rather vague and elastic term, 
the country has already undergone a 
major inflation of a particular type 
through governmentally induced ex- 
pansion of bank credit. But neither 
the wage earner nor the capitalist is 
likely to become excited over any 
kind of “inflation” which does not 
have readily discernible and wide- 
spread effects upon the price levels 
of commodities and securities, real 
estate and other forms of wealth. 


Latent Inflation? 


What we have experienced may be 
described with reasonable accuracy as 
“latent inflation.” Despite the 59- 
cent dollar (in relation to the former 
gold parity) and the fact that net de- 
mand deposits of the reporting mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have expanded about 7 billion 
dollars in the last six years (total de- 
posits of all banks have shown a much 
larger increase, FDIC figures show a 
gain of 13.3 billion dollars from De- 
cember, 1934, to June, 1939), there 
has been no general price inflation or 
anything even remotely resembling 
that condition. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics comprehensive index 
of the wholesale commodity prices 
reached the lowest point since 1934 
prior to the latest war scare and is 
currently only slightly above that 
year’s average level of 75. Only dur- 
ing brief periods, such as November, 
1936-April, 1937, has there been any 
development suggesting an inflation- 
ary price movement. Whatever the 
ultimate outcome may be, the theories 


of the late Professor Warren, which 
dominated the Administration’s mone- 
tary policies in 1933 and 1934, have 
thus far proved singularly ineffective. 

In only one department have the 
effects of the inflation of bank credit 
been readily apparent: the market for 
high quality bonds and high grade 
income producing stocks. The record 
high prices for top quality bonds and 
high grade preferred stocks represent 
a special type of price inflation pe- 
culiar to the unbalanced economic era 
in which we have been living in recent 
years. It has created its own special 
problems, not the least of which is the 
concern over the readjustments which 
would take place in the market for 
these high priced investment media if 
another phase of inflation should en- 
sue. 

Although our experience since 1933 
makes for complacency with regard to 
the danger of a more general type of 
price inflation, it would be unwise to 
forget that there is always the possi- 
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PART 


How to Recognize It ® 


Finfoto 


bility that some spark will ignite the 
ammunition which has been accumu- 
lated in our credit system. In addition 
to the practical certainty of continued 
huge armament expenditures and the 
possibility of war—always a prolific 
breeder of price inflations—the con- 
tinuance of Federal deficits on other 
accounts over an indefinite future 
period might eventually lead to fur- 
ther monetary juggling or engender 
an inflation psychology which, once 
started, would be difficult or impossi- 
ble to curb. 


Primary Symptoms 


The causes of inflation will be con- 
sidered more fully in the next article 
in this series. Here we are concerned 
with its symptoms. When and if we 
come to the time when latent inflation 
is superseded by the beginnings of an 
active inflation of a type which usu- 
ally leads to a sharp rise in the costs 
of living, or in the speculative mar- 
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kets, or both, what are the signs by 
which such a movement may be 
recognized ? 

Perhaps the most important is the 
velocity of bank deposit turn-over. 
The varying types of inflation which 
have been witnessed during the past 
twenty-five years, as well as in more 
remote periods of financial history, 
require definitions which differ at 
least in important details. Their out- 
standing characteristics cover a wide 
range, including a breakdown of 
government credit resulting from 
war financing or other causes, delib- 
erate currency depreciation, and wild 
speculative booms in commodities, 
stocks or real estate. Thus, some of 
the usual signs of inflation may be 
absent in particular inflationary 
periods. (Although a few individual 
commodities had sensational rises in 
1928 and 1929, the major trend of the 
general commodity price level was 
downward from 1926 to 1929 in the 
face of a secondary post-war inflation 
characterized by extreme speculations 
in stocks and real estate.) However, 


Inflation Threats Always 
Shake the Indices 


it is difficult to conceive of any type 
of major inflation which would not be 
accompanied by a sharp increase in 
the turn-over of money. In fact an in- 
crease in the effective volume of 
money in circulation appears as an 
essential component of most of the 
broad definitions of inflation. 

The velocity of circulation of cash 
is difficult to. gauge accurately but the 
rate of turn-over of bank deposits 
may be readily measured. In view of 
the widespread use of checking ac- 
counts in this country, the velocity 
of demand deposits provides a reli- 
able indication of the rate of turn- 


over of our principal medium of pay- 
ments. Indexes of demand deposit 
velocity do not receive the publicity 
which they deserve, but those who 
wish to follow the trend may obtain 
the figures regularly from the sta- 
tistical tabulation appearing in the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank’s 
“monthly review of credit and busi- 
ness conditions.” 

This index, which is related to the 
average of the years 1919-1925 as a 
base, showed figures of 58 for banks 
outside New York City, and 31 for 
New York City banks, for the month 
of July, 1939. These figures consti- 
tute the lows for recent years and 
clearly show a very low rate of em- 
ployment of funds. The trend has 
been downward since the beginning 
of the year, indicating the reverse of 
any tendency toward the development 
of an active inflationary movement. 
For December, 1938, the figures were 
66 and 44. During the early months 
of 1937, the index for banks outside 
of New York rose to a high of 73, 

(Please turn to page 25) 


In Contrast With 1914— 


COMPARISON of conditions 

prevailing in 1914 with those ex- 
isting now is of considerable value, 
for a survey of them will freshen our 
understanding and clear our judg- 
ment of what we can anticipate if 
war actually comes. 

Twenty-five years ago the impact 
of the war was so sudden that not 
only were we unprepared for what it 
unleashed, but financially we were in 
no position to absorb the world-wide 
liquidation resulting from the urgent 
necessity to turn property of all char- 
acter into cash. Then we were the 
only large market available for this 
purpose, but the avalanche that de- 
scended upon us could not be checked. 
The New York Stock Exchange was 
forced to close for several months, 
and remained shut until the country 
could again find its bearings and feel 
certain of its internal position. In- 
dustry already was laggard, but we 
were unprepared for the world wide 
trade inactivity which usually follows 
in the wake of an outbreak of wide- 
spread hostility. 

With the first effects of the war 
worn off, there came a decided all- 
around pick-up financially and indus- 


The United States is 
in a much better posi- 
tion today than it was 
twenty-five years ago. 


trially which did not end until it 
reached boom proportions that up to 
this time were unprecedented in our 
history. Here we were feeling the full 
effect of our strategical position. We 
were the only free market of impor- 
tance for supplying Europe with its 
necessitous requirements: food, war 
materials, and cash and, later, credits. 

Today we stand in much 
changed position should war come. 
Instead of being a debtor nation we 
now are the creditor. Instead of hav- 
ing to finance our expansion with 
European capital, our own resources 
are more than ample for this purpose. 
Frightened capital has for several 
years been seeking a refuge here. Eu- 
ropean investors have indicated a de- 


cided preference for our securities. 
They would rather hold dollars than 
any other currency. This position 
they will retain until a long term of 
peace is definitely assured. 

Our credit reserves have reached 
an all time high peak. In place of 
less than $2 billion in monetary gold, 
our holdings of the metal now are in 
excess of $16 billion, around 60 per 
cent of the entire world’s supply. In 
place of industrial recession, as was 
the case in 1914, business is in the 
midst of an impressive recovery. We 
need seek no financial or economic 
storm cellar to escape the impact from 
war if it comes. Whatever shock may 
be felt is likely to be one of fear— 
which later when its repercussion 
wears off will be found to be ground- 
less. 

If war breaks out we again will 
have to take our place as the only free 
market for such necessities as the bel- 
ligerents will need, and they will find 
a way to get them even if it must be 
“cash on the barrelhead.” That situa- 
tion will prevail as long as we can 
keep out of the conflict. These are 
the cold facts revealed by a study of 
the conditions of the two periods. 
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@ What’s Ahead for 


the Stock Market Now? 


War Discounted— 
Peace Prospects 


HILE it may have been said 
W merely to be provocative, there 
is, nevertheless, considerable truth in 
the observation that “The world re- 
fuses to be analyzed by addition and 
subtraction.” 

You can, for instance, add all the 
factors that are presently making for 
war and then subtract the chances for 
peace. On the face of things, the first 
clearly outweigh the second. Yet, 
there has been little approaching 
panic liquidation in security markets 
up to this point. As a matter of fact, 
although the current crisis is consid- 
erably more serious than that of last 
September, the general level of stock 
prices has not broken through the 
so-called “Munich lows.” 


Market Action? 


Again, you can count all the forces 
that are presently working toward 
improved economic conditions in this 
country and then deduct those whose 
implications are negative. Once more, 
the first clearly outweigh the second. 
However, equity values have failed to 
keep pace with business gains. For 
example, the Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production (1923- 
25100) advanced to 102 in July and 
is now probably around the 103-105 
level. The last time that this was seen 
—in November and December, 1938, 


Whether bayonet or 
olive branch is the 
final victor, the United 
States stands to gain 
either way—In the 
face of war threats, 


domestic business has 
forged ahead. 


and just before turning downward— 
the familiar industrial average fluctu- 
ated within the 146-158 zone. Over 
the past two weeks or so the range 
has been around 130-140. 

After appraising all known factors 
at the present time, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that on this side 
of the water, war has been largely 
discounted and that peace prospects 
have been generally ignored. First of 
all, let us review briefly the industrial 
progress recorded by the United 
States over the past six or eight 
months, an interval that included one 
other major “war scare’”—that of the 
March-April period. 

The “Big Three” of industrial ac- 
tivity—steel production, carloadings 
and electric output—have staged a 
distinctly encouraging performance: 
Steel production, after having touched 
a low for the year in the week which 


included the Independence Day holi- 
day, has advanced steadily to a point 
where it is currently at the best levels 
since early October, 1937. Spurred 
by seasonal influences and stimulated 
by expanding industrial production, 
carloadings have traced good gains 
and recently established a weekly 
peak for 1939—the best showing, in- 
cidentally, since late October a year 
ago. Electric power output has been 
consistently favorable this year and, 
in the third week of August, attained 
the distinction of setting an all time 
high. 


Political Recovery 


Developments in the past session 
of Congress have also been distinctly 
encouraging: Definite restrictions 
were placed on activities of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; social se- 
curity levies were “frozen” at exist- 
ing rates for the ensuing three years; 
the last vestige of the undistributed 
profits tax was eliminated; and, per- 
haps most significant of all, the Presi- 
dent’s ambitious spend-lend measures 
went down to disastrous defeat—thus 
indicating a disposition to halt the 
country’s march on a road that was 
leading toward state socialism. 

So much for our progress during 
these past months of armed peace. 
Now what about the domestic econ- 


The United States—A Study in Economic Leadership 


- World Leader — 
Item Unit Nation Annual Production As of 
Short tons 456 1938 
Recent Totals: 

Bank Deposits............ Dollars .... a43,437,000 8/23/39 


GONE 


E—Estimated. *—Represents crop year. 


a—All commercial banks, 


Second in Importance 


Nation Annual Production As of 
(000 omitted) — 
387 1938 
E 5,600 *1939-40 
wees 
268 1938 
197,204 1938 
E 400,000 *1939-40 
232 1938 
Recent Totals: 
b9,380,000 8/24/39 
2,580,467 8/24/39 


b—Leading commercial banks; conversion effected at $4.8665 per £1. c—Represents 


monetary gold stocks; francs converted into dollars at $0.02653 per franc. x—-Unavailable. t—Steel ingots and castings. }—Excluding Russia, on which 


data are not available. 
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omy in the event of war abroad? In 
this connection, the appended table 
will prove interesting. The United 
States, it will be seen, has enormous 
financial resources and is, moreover, 
the world’s dominant producer of a 
number of important primary ma- 
terials. These would experience tre- 
mendous demand. What about our 
neutrality legislation? That, in the 
final analysis, will offer little if any 
difficulty. 

Despite the fact that exports of 
“arms, ammunition and implements 
of war” to belligerent nations would 
be automatically embargoed in case 
of conflict, there is no prohibition on 
items such as copper, cotton, oil, steel, 
wheat, etc. These are exempted—al- 
though the President has the power 
to include them in the list of forbid- 
den products. 

Now if the Chief Executive were 
to prohibit war traffic in any of these 


items he would, presumably, do so 
chiefly to protect American shipping 
from possible inflammatory “inci- 
dents.” At the same time, however, 
he would assure uninterrupted trade 
in these materials by probably doing 
one or both of the following: (1) Use 
his broad powers of interpretation 
under the Neutrality Act (specifically 
Sections 8 and 11) to aid the sea 
powers in effecting shipments; (2) 
call Congress in special session to 
enact ameliorating amendments to this 
legislation. In either contingency, the 
effect would be to revive the principle 
of the “‘cash-and-carry” clause, which 
expired on May 1 last, and to extend 
special benefits to belligerent nations 
of the democratic bloc. 

Weighing all factors then, It would 
seem that the United States is pres- 
ently in the enviable position of sit- 
ting in on a gigantic game of chance 
with the cards continually stacked in 


The Market Learns to 


ESPITE the fact that familiarity 
D is said to breed contempt, it could 
hardly have been expected that in- 
vestors could sustain the severe psy- 
chological shocks incident to recent 
European developments without their 
uncertainties and fears being reflected 
in a declining stock market. Never- 
theless, the relative value of the old 
adage is demonstarted by the meas- 
urably stronger tone of the market 
during the present crisis in contrast 
to that displayed in the face of similar 
developments in the past. The extent 
of this improvement is indicated in 
the accompanying tabulation, which 
compares the recent action of the 
Dow-Jones averages with the declines 
which preceded the Munich settle- 
ment last year and the dismember- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia in March of 
this year. 

It will at once be noted that in both 
the railroad and industrial averages 
the recent decline, whether measured 
in points or percentages, has been 
materially smaller than those regis- 
tered in March or in August and Sep- 
tember of 1938. The contrast is quite 
striking in the rails, and is also no- 
table when the recent dip in the in- 
dustrials is compared with that which 
occurred in March. The industrials 
have held up lately only a little better 


than they did last year, but it should 
be remembered that the latest reac- 
tion followed an intermediate uptrend 
lasting fifteen weeks. Prior to the set- 
back which occurred last year, only 
ten weeks had elapsed since the ter- 
mination of the previous secondary 
decline, and a vigorous rally had been 
in progress for only seven weeks. 
Theoretically, therefore, the market 
was in a more vulnerable position this 
year than last. 

Price movements, while the most 


her favor. Precisely—and for this 
reason : 

Let peace dispel the angry clouds 
that now threaten Europe and stock 
prices would have a long way to go in 
order to match the important business 
gains which have been witnessed over 
recent months. Let war break out, and 
orders from the anti-Axis coalition 
would flood this market: wheat for 
food; oil for ships, planes and arms; 
copper and steel for armament of 
every description—these and a host of 
other materials would move in 
gigantic waves across the Atlantic to 
the troubled shores of the Old World. 

And what will the final outcome 
be—in one, three, five or more years? 
Disaster or a new order of things? 
No one can tell. But as for the months 
immediately ahead, there seems little 
doubt that, whether peace or war 
gains the upper hand, stock prices 
should be slated for higher levels. 


“Take It” 


have been instances in the past where 
heavy liquidation has failed to break 
prices materially for some weeks, but 
in the end such a development in- 
variably results in significantly lower 
quotations. There is apparently little 
danger of such an occurrence at pres- 
ent; volume during the recent break 
averaged under 720,000 shares daily, 
against 1,263,000 shares this spring 
and 956,000 shares during the Mu- 
nich crisis. The pressure of neces- 
sitous or panicky selling has obviously 


important component of market ac- become less important in recent 
tion, do not tell the whole story. There months. 
73 
Recent “War Scare” Declines 
Munich 
—— Dow-Jones Industrials ——— —— Dow-Jones Rails — 
1938 Price Price 
7.35 
@ 1939 Czecho-Slovakia 
{ 30.84 ; 9.52 
1939 Poland 
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What Outlook 


the Auto 


One or two companies may be able to make satisfactory progress in the 


1940 model year, but the majority of the independent motor manufacturers 


face a struggle to meet increasing competition from the “Big Three”. 


MONG the first ten names in 

the ranking of new passenger 
car sales during the first half of 1939, 
only one—Studebaker—represented 
the product of an independent auto- 
mobile manufacturer. All the others 
(including one newcomer to the first 
ten: Mercury, introduced this year 
by Ford) were models produced by 
the “Big Three”’—General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford. During the com- 
parable period of 1938, two indepen- 
dents, Hudson and Packard, were 
among the top ten with respect to 
sales volume. These two companies 
dropped to the thirteenth and four- 
teenth positions, respectively, in the 
first six months of the current year. 


Price Influences 


These changes are typical of the 
fluctuations in the competitive posi- 
tion of the independent passenger car 
manufacturers in recent years. Go- 
ing back to the early 1930s and more 
remote automobile history, one finds 
a number of instances in which small 
companies recorded at least tem- 
porary progress because of style 
leadership or other innovations which 
caught the public’s fancy. More re- 
cently, sales gains by independents 
have been based largely upon price 
factors. The outstanding performance 
with respect to increase of sales vol- 
ume was that of Packard, which 


greatly expanded its scope with the 
introduction of the “120” in 1935 and 
the later addition of the Packard Six. 
This invasion of the medium price 
field produced substantial profits in 
the years 1935-1937, aided by gen- 
erally favorable business conditions. 
Hudson expanded its scope of opera- 
tions by the introduction of the low 
priced “112” line in 1938, but this 
move was not successful in overcom- 
ing the generally difficult conditions 
in the automobile market in that year. 
The outstanding success of the 1939 
automobile season among the inde- 
pendents has been the low priced 
Studebaker “Champion” introduced 
last April. Thanks to the good re- 
ception of this new model, factory 
sales of Studebaker Corporation for 
the June quarter were the largest for 
any three months period since 1928. 
This good showing enabled the com- 
pany to report a net income of $774,- 
314 for the first half, in contrast with 
a net loss of $1.9 million in the first 
six months of 1938. 

The four leading independents in 
the first half of 1939, in order of 
sales volume, were Studebaker, Nash, 
Hudson, and Packard. For the full 
year 1938, they ranked as follows: 
Packard, Studebaker, Hudson, Nash. 
The improvement in the relative posi- 
tion of Studebaker and Nash is re- 
flected in earnings. However, Stude- 
baker is the only independent to give 
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a clear cut picture of substantial net 
income on automobile operations. 
Nash is now a division of Nash-Kel- 
vinator ; the earnings of the latter, re- 
ported on a_ consolidated _ basis, 
amounted to only a few cents a share 
for the six months ended June 30 
(following a large deficit in the De- 
cember quarter), and the showing is 
believed to be attributable mainly, if 
not entirely, to the substantial im- 
provement in the refrigerator indus- 
try last spring. Both Hudson and 
Packard reported substantial net 
losses. That of Hudson was ma- 
terially smaller than in the first half 
of 1938, $1.7 million against $2.7 
million. Packard’s deficit of about 
$1 million showed an improvement 
of only $200,000 as against the 1938 
figure. 


Packard’s Status 


Packard’s poor showing was es- 
pecially disappointing in view of the 
good gains made by competing models 
turned out by the major manufac- 
turers. The management is making 
strenuous efforts to obtain a larger 
share of the market in the 1940 model 
year. The substantial price reduc- 
tions which have been announced on 
the new lines will probably afford a 
strong sales impetus. It was officially 
stated that the completion of the com- 
pany’s four-year plant expansion and 
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reorganization program made pos- 
sible the reductions, ranging from 
$120 on the lowest price line to $400 
on the Super Eight. However, it 
would seem that a very impressive 
expansion of sales volume will be 
needed to return the company to a 
satisfactory earnings basis. 

Whether or not a major sales gain 
will be achieved in the 1940 model 
year will depend, for this company as 
well as the others mentioned, to a 
large extent upon general business 
conditions. Reattainment of a total 
sales volume comparable to that of 
the years 1936-1937 might broaden 
the sales potential sufficiently to place 
the accounts of all four companies 
well in the black. But on a more 
modest projection of a 3.5 million unit 
year, probably only one or two of the 


independents would be able to show 
satisfactory earnings, since there is 
no indication of reversal of the long 
term trend of concentration of the 
business in the hands of the “Big 
Three.” 

The financial position of Hupp and 
Graham-Paige excludes their stocks 
from consideration. Willys-Overland 
may prove to have greater recupera- 
tive powers, but the need for obtain- 
ing a $2.5 million RFC loan casts 
doubt upon the statistical position of 
this company’s equities. Among the 
other companies mentioned, Nash- 
Kelvinator may be considered as hav- 
ing some possibilities of a long term 
nature, in view of the company’s well 
established position in the refrigera- 
tor field, although substantially great- 
er progress in the automobile division 


than that shown in the 1939 model 
year will presumably be needed to re- 
vive speculative interest in this stock. 
On the basis of the recent record, 
Studebaker appears to present great- 
er-than-average speculative possibili- 
ties in this group. However, the com- 
pany’s ability to repeat in 1940 its 
success ef the current year will de- 
pend upon a number of factors which 
are not readily predictable at the pres- 
ent time. The development of a broad 
bull market would afford opportuni- 
ties for speculative profits in the more 
strongly situated units in this group. 
But, as the experience of the past few 
years has shown, small commitments 
in the equities of the major manufac- 
turers are preferable to 100-share 
holdings of stocks of the independents 
in uncertain times. 


Greyhound Preterence Yields 5% 


ERE is a preference stock that 

has consistently earned more 

than its par value each year since is- 

suance, in 1936. And a company that 

has operated at a profit each year— 

with one exception—since its forma- 

tion thirteen years ago. That single 

loss, incidentally, amounted to only 

$10,720 and was incurred in the de- 
pression year 1932. 


Comparatively New 


Greyhound Corporation was orig- 
inally started in 1926, and aggres- 
sively expanded through 1929. Al- 
though the depression seriously af- 
fected revenues and earnings, it was 
evident by then that bus transporta- 
tion for the masses had come to stay. 
And by 1933 Greyhound’s earnings 
again were growing vigorously. Not 
only that, but the parent company un- 
derwent a capital housecleaning, elim- 
inating nearly $4 million parent com- 
pany funded debt and $11 million of 
7 and 8 per cent preferred issues. 
Now, the parent company’s capitali- 
zation consists of 327,253 shares of 
5% per cent ($10 par) preference 
stock and 2,690,681 shares of no par 
common. 

The policy of physical expansion 
was resumed in 1936, in cooperation 
with the principal railroads and under 
much more favorable conditions for 


the long term. Since the end of 1938 
Greyhound has acquired Buckeye 
Stages in Ohio, and enough addi- 
tional stock to give it majority control 
of Northland Greyhound and Cen- 
tral Greyhound Lines (also affiliated 
with Great Northern Railway and 
New York Central, respectively). 
New England Greyhound has also ac- 
quired New England Transportation 
Company, an affiliate of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. 

Today Greyhound is the largest bus 
transportation system in the country. 
Gross operating revenues of the 13 
associated bus companies amounted 
to $49.8 million in 1938, compared 
with $45.1 million in 1937, and $27.2 
million in 1933. Common stock earn- 


Greyhound preference 
stock is attractive 
primarily for its com- 
paratively high yield 
but, in addition, its con- 
version privilege holds 
longer term profit 
prospects. 


ings, based on the present capitaliza- 
tion, have increased from 83 cents per 
share in 1933 to $1.85 in 1937, and 
to $2.05 in 1938. Earnings on the 
preferred stock amounted to $15.67 
per share in 1937, $17.29 in 1938, and 
$18.41 for the 12 months ended June 
30, 1939. For the first half of 1939 
consolidated revenues amounted to 
$24.1 million, and the company 
earned $6.09 per share on the prefer- 
ence, as compared with $20.8 mil- 
lion, and $4.53 respectively, for 
the corresponding 1938 period. And 
the greater part of earnings from 
operation of buses on the grounds of 
the New York World’s Fair is yet to 
be reflected. 


Conversion Features 


In addition to a satisfactory yield 
of 5 per cent at the current price of 
11, Greyhound preference can be 
converted into common at the rate 
of one-half share of common for each 
share of preference. With the com- 
mon currently priced at 16, the junior 
issue must show further market ap- 
preciation before the conversion fea- 
ture becomes of value, but the com- 
mon stock appears to be priced quite 
reasonably in relation to prospective 
earnings as well as recent results 
($2.18 per share for the 12 months 
ended last June 30). 
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Steels Turn Profit Corner 


T IS perhaps the outstanding 

characteristic of mass production 
industries that profits fluctuate direct- 
ly with volume of operations, the re- 
lationship of costs to prices being of 
distinctly secondary importance. The 
steel trade, with its exceptionally 
heavy overhead costs, exemplifies this 
trait more clearly than any other in- 
dustrial group. True, the substantial 
increases in wage and tax costs which 
have been witnessed in recent years, 
together with the downward trend in 
prices which has been in effect since 
early 1938, have cut into profit mar- 
gins to such an extent that steel pro- 
ducers now operate in the red at pro- 
duction levels which would have af- 
forded good profits a few years ago. 
But once the pay point is exceeded 
by a fair margin, the trade can still 
display large earning power; under 
such circumstances the exact magni- 
tude of unit profit margins—a matter 
of controlling importance when oper- 
ating rates are hovering around the 
line of demarcation between red and 
black ink—loses much of its signifi- 
cance. 


Gains Ahead? 


It appears that a period of reason- 
ably good profits is now in store. 
The latest weekly estimate of steel 
ingot production places the operating 
rate at 63 per cent of capacity, the 
highest level witnessed since the week 
of October 9, 1937. Output thus far 
during the third quarter (disregard- 
ing the holiday week beginning July 
3) has averaged almost 60 per cent, 
a distinct improvement over the 40.63 
per cent rate witnessed in the third 
fiscal period of 1938. Boom condi- 
tions have not arrived—the present 
level is only about two-thirds as 
high as the 1937 peak rate—and they 
are not in early prospect, but fur- 
ther gradual improvement appears 
assured. 

A significant portion of present 
shipments is accounted for by speci- 
fications against low-priced business 
booked by the automobile industry in 
May. Profits on these orders will be 
small, but the prices are high enough 
to cover direct costs for the more ef- 
ficient producers, at least, and ship- 
ments of tonnage booked at published 
prices are large enough to take care 


Operating rates 
and price outlook 
are the best wit- 
nessed in almost 
two years. 


of overhead. Thus, the better situ- 
ated units will probably be able to 
report profits on their common stocks 
for the third quarter, while both vol- 
ume and prices are expected to im- 
prove in the final months of the year. 

The most encouraging development 
of recent months has been the well 
sustained volume of demand from 
“miscellaneous” sources — manufac- 
turers of stoves, barrels, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, office furniture, 
building hardware, etc. Unimportant 
individually, in the aggregate these 
outlets have assumed increasing 
significance in recent years. Accord- 
ing to The Iron Age, “miscellaneous” 
demand accounted for 34.4 per cent 
of the steel consumed last year, 
against 17.0 per cent in 1927. It is 
obviously impossible to forecast the 
trend of future demand from such 
sources with as great a degree of 
definiteness as can be applied to the 
automobile, construction or railroad 
industries, but it certainly seems safe 
to assume that the current rising 
trend of general business activity will 
enable these outlets to maintain their 
steel requirements at levels at least 
equal to those currently prevailing. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
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The container industry has taken 
a surprisingly large amount of steel 
in recent months, but a_ seasonal 
slackening in demand from this source 
and from the building trades is now 
in prospect. Seasonal factors are con- 
structive, however, as applied to 
farmers and farm equipment makers 
and to the automobile industry. It is 
estimated that auto output in the 1939 
model year amounted to about 3.5 
million units; a gain of 10 to 20 per 
cent over this figure is now expected 
for 1940 models. Though motor car 
makers bought large quantities of 
steel during the period of price con- 
cessions in May, they will again have 
to enter the market in fairly large 
volume within a month or two. Rail- 
road needs should show some im- 
provement and machinery and ma- 
chine tool demand will undoubtedly 
continue substantial. Output of 
plates is being stimulated by ship- 
building and pipe line orders; recent 
and prospective near term business 
from each of these outlets exceeds 


75,000 tons. 
Price Prospects 


It is considered unlikely that all the 
low-priced tonnage booked in May 
can be rolled before the end of the 
year, but by that time this business 
should be completely worked off, as 
steel producers are insisting on early 
specifications against such orders. 
Whether or not profit margins will 
improve thereafter depends on the 
industry’s ability to avoid a price 
debacle such as was witnessed last 
October and again in May of this 
year. At present, it appears that auto 
makers will be required to pay full 
published prices when next they pur- 
chase large amounts of steel. Dur- 
ing both of the periods of price con- 
cessions which have been witnessed 
within the past year, steel companies 
were operating well below 50 per cent 
of capacity and were hungry for ton- 
nage in order to raise their rates 
above the pay point. Furthermore, 
on both occasions persistent price 
weakness had prevailed for some time 
in non-automotive steels. 

Neither of these conditions obtains 
today. The alarming extent of the 
concessions granted in May threw a 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for thetr accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, August 30, 1939 


American Chain & Cable C+ 


Cyclical prospects warrant reten- 
tion of existing holdings of shares, 
now around 17 (paid and declared 
so far this year, 55 cents). Improve- 
ment in company’s business is re- 
flected in recent declaration of a 25- 
cent quarterly dividend, contrasted 
with 15 cents paid in the first and 
second periods of the year. Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of welded and 
weldless chain and has also become 
a leading maker of wire rope. In ad- 
dition, diversification into other in- 
dustrial items has been extensive dur- 
ing recent years and company is now 
in a position to respond rapidly to 
any significant change in the trend 
of heavy industry activity. (Also 
FW, Mar. 22.) 


Brunswick-Balke C+ 


Speculative positions shares, 
now around 18, may be retained (paid 
and declared so far this year, $1.25). 
It was recently reported that unfilled 
orders of this unit were up some 30 
per cent as compared with corre- 
sponding 1938 levels. This speaks 
well for earnings in the current quar- 
ter—which is normally the company’s 
best operating period. So far this 
year, Brunswick-Balke has done well 
and this has been reflected in recent 
declaration of a 75-cent dividend, 
compared with 25 cents previously. 
Barring a reversal of current trends, 
the chances favor 1939 income in ex- 
cess of the $1.91 per share reported 
last year. 


Clark Equipment C+ 


Stock, at present levels around 21, 
is reasonably valued in relation to 
current and prospective earnings; 
continued retention is warranted 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
75 cents). A short time ago, stock- 
holders received the pleasant news 


that company’s business had held up 
in better-than-expected fashion dur- 
ing the second quarter. Ordinarily 
July operations show a loss because 
of vacation expense and reduced vol- 
ume of sales. This year, however, 
the month returned a profit. Clark 
Equipment is chiefly a producer of 
truck parts and operations have been 
stimulated by expanding demand for 
commercial vehicles. (Also FW, 
July 26.) 


Commercial Inv. Trust B+ 


Shares have attraction for their 
yield, plus moderate appreciation pos- 
sibilities ; approx. price, 50 (ann. div., 
$4; yield, 8%). It is understood that 
earnings assets (purchased receiv- 
ables) are continuing to accumulate 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer. Metal toC+ 
Improved earns. bring another , 
div. 
Armstrong Cork .......-- C+ toB 
Sales and earns. up sharply : 
Bigelow-Sanford ........ Cc to C+ 
May restore div. on earns. pick- 
up 


Bower Roller Bearing....C+ to B 
Zood earns. gain over year ago 
Columbian Carbon....... B to B+ 
Progress good despite low prices 
Col. Broadcasting “A” & “B” 


C+ to B 
Lifts div. en earns. rise 
C to C+ 
Earns. upturn restores div. 
B toB+ 
Recent earns. showed good gain 
Houdaille-Hershey ...... toeoC+ 
Good auto parts buying lifted 
earns. 
Kennecott Copper........ C+ toB 


Copper prices firm and demand 
improving 
Magma Copper .......... C+ to B 
Aided by rising copper prices 
and demand 


Melville Shoe ............ C+toB 
Sales and earns. well above year 
azo 
Mohawk Carpet ......... Cc toC+ 
Upturn indicated in sales and 
earns. 
B toB+ 
Prices firming up 
Phelps C+toB 
Metal prices improved; sales up 
United Carbon .......... B toB+ 


Earns. run above last year 
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at a good rate over 1938. Thus, in- 
dications are that net in the current 
quarter will register a gain over that 
of the first and second periods this 
year. In the first six months, com- 
pany reported per share net of $1.81, 
compared with $2.01 in the like 1938 
interval—a showing that reflected re- 
duced “outstandings” rather than a 
drop in incoming business. (Also 
FW, May 10.) 


Crown Zellerbach C+ 


Though inherently speculative, ex- 
isting holdings of stock may be re- 
tained in diversified lists; approx. 
price, 10 (paid and declared so far 
this year, 50 cents). Company started 
its fiscal year rather auspiciously by 
reporting initial period net (three 
months to July 31) of 47 cents a 
share, compared with 14 cents twelve 
months earlier. A completely inte- 
grated unit, Crown Zellerbach is one 
of the largest domestic factors in the 
newsprint industry and is also an im- 
portant supplier of coarse papers, in- 
cluding tissue and board. Operations 
are benefiting from increased demand 
and firm price structure for its prod- 
ucts, particularly newsprint. (Also 
FW, Apr. 5.) 


Dunhill International D+ 


More attractive situations are avail- 
able for speculative funds and shares 
should be avoided; recent price, 8. 
Despite the fact that the loss in the 
first half this year was less than in the 
like 1938 period, stock can hardly be 
considered a bargain at current levels. 
The popular-priced cigarette intro- 
duced by Dunhill late last year still 
faces the uncertainty of consumer ac- 
ceptance, and advertising costs are 
likely to remain exceedingly high. 
Operations have been consistently un- 
favorable since 1930 and the com- 
pany has a long way to go in order to 
prove itself. 
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C+ 

Shares, recently quoted at 24, are 
suitable for retention as a speculation 
on prospective auto trends (paid so 
far this year, $1.50). Although com- 
pany’s eleven plants are running at 
about 50 per cent of the 1937 peak 
rate, operations will be substantially 
speeded in the next few weeks in 
order to supply automobile demand 
for 1940-model items. Biggest ac- 
tivity at this time is the production 
of sodium cooled valves for the avia- 
tion industry while output of axles 
for commercial cars is next in operat- 
ing importance. At $1.83 per share, 
first half net of Eaton was somewhat 
in excess of expectations. (Also FW, 
June 28.) 


Eaton Manufacturing 


Hecker Products C+ 


Stock has some speculative appeal 
at this time and retention of existing 
holdings is warranted; approx. price, 
12 (paid 85 cents so far this year). 
Aiter a lapse of some five years, com- 
pany has finally suceeded in showing 
something approaching more normal 
earning power. Reflecting sale of its 
unprofitable soap business, expanded 
activities and rising demand for prod- 
ucts, company reported net equiva- 
lent to $1.21 per share in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1939. This com- 
pared with 53 cents a share in the 
previous twelvemonth. 


Mead Johnson A 


Operating record and_ prospects 
warrant commitments in shares, now 
around 147 (ann. div., $3 plus ex- 
tras; yield on $7 paid last year, 
4.7%). lf earnings maintain the pace 
set in the first half, company will sur- 
pass the record net of $9.51 per share 
reported in 1930. With new products 
constantly being added and with de- 
mand for items steadily increasing, 
Mead Johnson’s operations this year 
are tracing an inherent growth pat- 
tern. So far this year, extras have to- 


Price Cut tor 
Philip Morris 
HILIP MORRIS took the classi- 
cal step in order to stimulate de- 
mand last week and, effective in New 
York State, reduced the price of its 
“English Blend” cigarette by 1-cent 
per package. The cut is aimed at 
absorption of the New York City 
sales tax—a move which will place 
the company’s volume product on a 
competitive basis with “Camel,” 
“Lucky Strike,” “Chesterfield” and 
“Old Gold.” Profit margins will be 
cut in the process but it is expected 
that increased sales will more than 
compensate for such a loss. 


talled $1.50 and there is every rea- 
son to expect that aggregate dividend 
payments will match the 1938 total. 


C+ 

Existing speculative holdings of 
shares may be retained on a strictly 
long term basis, but there is little in- 
centive for new commitments at this 
time; recent price, 9 (ann. div., 60 
cents). Twelve months’ consolidated 
results are showing year-to-year de- 
clines and comparisons are likely to 
be most adverse during months com- 
prising the third quarter. This is 
chiefly the result of revenue losses 
incident to sale of TVA properties. 
Beginning early next year, however, 
trend of comparisons should be more 
favorable since recovery of retained 
properties is indicated and_ benefits 
should be accruing from the refund- 
ing program. Since finances are 
strong, maintenance of current divi- 
dend rate is probable. (Also FW, 
July 5.) 


National Power & Light 


Phelps Dodge B 


Now around 38, shares constitute 
an attractive medium for represen- 


tation in the copper group (paid and 
declared so far this year, 75 cents). 
Despite higher depreciation, interest 
and taxes during the period, six 
months’ earnings rose 20 per cent on 
a year-to-year sales gain of around 
half that figure. On a per share basis, 
first half result was 91 cents, contrast- 
ed with 76 cents in the similar period 
a year ago. With domestic deliveries 
expected to be some 10 per cent 
larger in the last half and with ex- 
ports slated for expansion, 1939 net 
should be well above the $1.71 per 
share (before depletion) shown in 


1938. (Also FW, July 19.) 


B 


Prospects for further improvement 
warrant retention of shares, recently 
quoted at 44 (paid and declared so 
far this year, $1.75). Rumor gave 
way to fact last week when it was 
disclosed that company had borrowed 
around $14 million from a group of 
banks in order to effect retirement 
of the 4 per cent debentures, outstand- 
ing in the amount of $13.3 million. 
The new loan, which will mature 
serially to 1946, carries interest of 
1% to 2% per cent, according to 
maturity. Annual saving in interest 
charges is estimated at around $179,- 
000—or some 22 cents per share of 
Safeway common. (Also FW, May 


24.) 


Safeway Stores 


Union Carbide B+ 


Important industry status and long 
range growth prospects warrant re- 
tention of shares, now around 78 (in- 
dicated ann. rate, $2). By purchas- 
ing Bakelite Corp.—one of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers of plas- 
tics—company has placed itself in a 
position to share more directly in one 
of the most significant and fastest 
growing divisions of the chemical in- 
dustry. Interesting in this connec- 
tion is the fact that Union Carbide 
now joins du Pont and Monsanto in 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Just 
Another Canard 


One of the bizarre rumors that keeps 
cropping out ts that the Nazis time 
their crises to hit the security mar- 
kets when they are vulnerable, taking 
advantage of the sharp declines by put- 
ting out short lines in order to fill their 
war chest, and this is just another 
means to keep up their war on nerves. 
This is only another of those fan- 
tastic stories that have been sprinkled 
through the gossip born out of these 
critical times. 

That this rumor is palpably er- 
roneous is confirmed by the volume 
of trading the market has had to meet 
since the Danzig question became 
critical, and the measure of decline 
for which the crisis was responsible. 
Daily trading has averaged much less 
than a million shares for more than a 
month, and during that time the mar- 
ket has repeatedly shifted itself, re- 
covering as rapidly as it had declined, 
so that whatever profits were made 
through short sales have been a mere 
bagatelle. Certainly such operations 
could not have contributed much to 
the German government if its plan 
was to take advantage of market 
breaks to bolster up its foreign ex- 
change. The action of the market it- 
self stamps this story as ridiculous. 


Short 


Trades 


A survey of the market’s gyra- 
tions since the war crisis again be- 
came acute reveals that because of the 
market’s thinness, the short swing 
trader has been more often whipsawed 
than benefited. The rebounds have 
been so sharp that if he sold, to cover 
again he would often have to pay 
more than his selling price; and so it 
has been on the opposite side of the 
fence also. Present day markets, en- 
compassed as they are by artificial 
barriers, are not conducive to success- 


ful short term trading. This is some- 
thing that must be learned by the 
market analysts who claim they can 
divine short term trading swings suc- 
cessfully. 


Un ruly 
Little Mexico 


Whenever we see a little terrier 
teasing a Great Dane we are remind- 
ed of how quickly the big mastiff can 
turn on his tormenter when his pa- 
tience is exhausted. This is what 
little unruly Mexico is flirting with 
when she is dealing with a high hand 
with the properties of American in- 
vestors. Uncle Sam could well turn 
upon her when his patience is ex- 
hausted. When he does it will not 
assume corporal punishment, but he 
will apply economic pincers which 
can be just as effective. 

Every earnest effort has been made 
to settle the dispute over her ex- 
propriation of oil properties, but to 
no avail. Mexico so far has always 
found a hole through which to 
squeeze, an attitude indicating she 
does not want to settle on an equitable 
basis. The right of a nation to take 
over properties is not questioned ; 
what is demanded is simply that the 
owners are fairly compensated. How- 
ever, Mexico is reluctant to do this 
fair thing. ‘“Mafiana” is her pass 
word, and she puts off from day to 
day what should be done without fur- 
ther delay. Mexico is in no position 
to encourage ill feeling much further 
by her dilly-dallying. Economically 
and financially she is in a bad posi- 
tion, which is increasing the unrest 
among her people. 
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What can then happen may not be 
a pleasant denouement. Outside of 
meagre barter sales that turn out un- 
profitably, she cannot turn for aid 
elsewhere than to the United States 
and it is then when the folly of her 
course will be seriously reflected un- 
less she assumes a more cooperative 
spirit. The Great Dane won't be 
patient much longer. 


Essence Is 


Earning Power 


If a person owned real estate pro- 
ducing a satisfactory income on its 
cost, it is hardly likely he would 
stand on a_ street corner asking 
passers-by what the property was 
worth. As long as it paid well he 
would be satisfied. This is not the 
attitude of the average holder of 
stocks in a similar investment cate- 
gory. The stockholder too often 
watches the quotations and if they 
show a decline due to general market 
conditions he becomes unduly dis- 
turbed. And if he is a timid soul he 
may be prompted to sell his holdings 
through fear when there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong with the nature of 
the business, management, financial 
condition, earning power, or income 
return of his security. The essence 
of a security is earning power. If it 
does not possess this, or if it does not 
give promise of attaining it, then it is 
not worth possessing. 

If this truth could only be more 
fully recognized by investors, specu- 
lators trading on their fears would 
not have the measure of success that 
is theirs whenever a war crisis arises 
or some other disconcerting factor 
unrelated to underlying economic 
conditions develops, and which tem- 
porarily affects the market. In such 
instances the investor should proceed 
calmly to reinspect the earning power 
of his security, and if it is not affected 
he should remain as content as the 
holder of property who is not sub- 
jected to changing daily quotations. 
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Skies Clear 


for 


Commonwealth Southern 


HE transfer of Tennessee Elec- 

tric Power properties to the 
TVA and to certain Tennessee cities 
on August 15, 1939, wrote “finis’’ to 
the story of Wendell L. Willkie’s six- 
year fight to preserve the rights of 
thousands of investors from ruin by 
their own Government. At times a 
tragic ending seemed inevitable. Even 
in 1938 bid prices for Tennessee 
Electric preferred stocks dropped to 
as low as $37 a share. In sharp con- 
trast, Mr. Willkie was able to obtain 
a price sufficient to pay off the bonds 
and preferred stocks at their full $100 
par value, plus accrued interest and 
dividends. Not only that, but a sub- 
stantial amount was also realized for 
the account of the common stock 
owned by Commonwealth & South- 
ern. It is estimated that Common- 
wealth will recover (including its in- 
vestment in bonds and preferred 
shares of Tennessee Electric) some 
$14 million in cash, and will also re- 
tain certain street railway and other 
properties with an estimated value of 
$3 million or more. 


Income Lost? 


For the 12 months ended April 30, 
1939 (last published statement of 
Tennessee Electric), earned income 
of that unit accruing to Common- 
wealth amounted to about $2 million, 
or 6 cents per common share. Based 
on the recent volume of business, this 
$2 million is the maximum amount 
of income that Commonwealth would 
lose from the sale, and represents 
13.6 per cent of consolidated net in- 
come for the 12 months ended July 
31, 1939. This total income loss will 
naturally be reduced by the amount 
of earnings to be derived from the 
retained properties and cash received. 
(A six per cent return on these as- 
sets would reduce the total income 
loss to less than $1 million.) 

The “surrender” of the Tennessee 
properties is on a basis that warrants 
optimistic inferences, for several im- 
portant reasons: (1) Except for the 
possible sale of certain properties of 
relatively minor value in northern 
Alabama and northern Mississippi, 


Sale of Tennessee 
properties means in- 
come loss of less than 
$2 million. The latter 
could be made up by 
refunding bonds of 
other southern com- 
panies. 


the Federally subsidized expansion of 
TVA at the expense of private utili- 
ties has, in effect, been limited by 
Congress. (2) TVA has agreed to 
set aside a substantial block of water 
power for sale to Alabama Power (a 
Commonwealth & Southern subsidi- 
ary). This policy has long been ad- 
vocated by Mr. Willkie and is re- 
garded as a constructive political 
development of major importance, not 
only to Commonwealth but to utilities 
throughout the country. Taken in 
conjunction with the agreement of the 
Lower Colorado River Power Au- 
thority to sell power to certain Elec- 
tric Bond & Share units, it indicates 
a willingness on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to stop the political persecu- 
tion of utilities, and a willingness of 
both government and utilities to co- 
operate with each other. 

The rate of increase of equity earn- 


—Messner, Rochester Times-Union 
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ings in Commonwealth’s remaining 
subsidiaries is currently so large as to 
more than offset the sale of the Ten- 
nessee unit. This gain for the first 
seven months of 1939 amounted to 
over $2.9 million, or over 50 per 
cent. The most striking recovery is 
currently taking place in the Southern 
units, which showed a gain (exclusive 
of Tennessee) for the first seven 
months of 138.0 per cent in common 
stock earnings, compared with the 
nevertheless satisfactory 26.1 per cent 
increase for the Northern units. 


Expansion Plans 


Instead of using the Tennessee 
cash to reduce debt, pay off back divi- 
dends on Commonwealth preferred, 
or even to purchase additional North- 
ern properties from other systems, the 
management plans the immediate ex- 
penditure of some $16 million for ex- 
pansion and construction—in addition 
to the regular 1939 budget. Fur- 
thermore, a substantial proportion 
will be spent in Alabama—in the 
heart of TVA—for additional steam 
power plants. This, in addition to 
the substantial amount of water power 
that the company has just contracted 
to buy from TVA! This normal 
planning for future needs is also 
facilitated by the passage of the Booth 
bill by the Alabama Legislature, pro- 
hibiting the duplication of utility 
facilities by municipalities. The tim- 
ing of this construction program is 
also sound, as prices for copper, steel 
and other materials are relatively low. 

Refunding of the $222 million 
bonds of Alabama Power and Georgia 
Power, carrying an average interest 
rate higher than 4.9 per cent, now 
seems probable. Refunding on a 4 
per cent basis would alone create an 
interest saving greater than the $2 
million Tennessee income lost by the 
sale. 

All things considered, it seems un- 
likely that the sale of the Tennessee 
properties will have any unfavorable 
effect on Commonwealth’s equity 
earnings over an extended period. 
The opportunities for development 
and financing of the Southern proper-. 
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ties, made possible by the deal, are 
much more important. The prospect 
for eventual payment of the approxi- 
mately $14 accumulated dividends per 


share on the preferred stock seems 
sound enough to warrant purchases 
of the stock at currently relatively 
low prices of 69; and in the mean- 


time the issue affords a return of 
around 4.3 per cent on the current 
partial dividend payments of $3 a 
year. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 


Chapter XX —lInvestment Trust Shares 


NVESTMENT trusts are a rela- 

tively new development in Ameri- 
can financial history. But abroad, this 
form of pooling of capital originated in 
Belgium early in the 19th century and 
later became quite popular in Eng- 
land and Switzerland. Prior to 1924 
the United States had only 17 com- 
panies registered as investment trusts, 
with total funds of some $17 million. 
Today, companies of this type can be 
counted by the hundreds. They vary 
greatly according to their legal form 
of organization, nature of portfolio, 
exercise of management, or lack 
thereof. But all have this in common: 
The combination of funds of many in- 
vestors for the purpose of buying se- 
curities of other corporations in order 
to obtain diversification of commit- 
ments and—with the exception of 
the fixed trusts—to secure permanent 
supervision by a group of experts. In 
theory, this is an ideal investment 
objective ; but in practice investment 
trusts with very few exceptions have 
brought more headaches than profits 
to the investing public. 


The British Type 


For the purpose of this discussion 
we have taken the two broad classifi- 
cations: the general management 
trusts, and the group of fixed and 
semi-fixed trusts. The original Brit- 
ish type was unrestricted as to in- 
vestments and was extremely specu- 
lative ; but the crisis of 1890 brought 
about a complete revision of its 
methods and the adoption of a rather 
conservative policy which has been 
chiefly responsible for the success of 
the English companies since that 
time. These British companies op- 
erate with a small overhead and pay 
dividends out of investment income 
only, using capital gains—which are 
not taxable in England—to build up 
reserves, a policy which of course 


steadily improves the _ financial 
strength of the trusts. Unfortunately 
this conservatism is not feasible in 
the United States because here capi- 
tal gains are considered income and 
taxed accordingly. 

General management investment 
trusts experienced their greatest 
growth in the United States from 
1924 to 1929, when all but a very few 
financial groups and _ investment 
banks founded their own trusts. It 
is estimated that by the middle of 
1929 outstanding investment trust 
shares had a total market value of 
over $6 billion. But this mush- 
room growth was accompanied in 
many cases by the worst kind of mis- 
management, as the sponsors of the 
trusts had first their own (and often 
rather unethical) objectives in mind 
with complete disregard of the inter- 
ests of the investor. Underwriting 
houses and investment bankers fre- 
quently used these trusts as dumping 
grounds for unsalable securities, or 
they loaded the trusts up with shares 
of companies in which they were per- 
sonally interested and through the 
medium of voting shares or options 
succeeded in exercising vast control 
over other companies with only a lim- 
ited investment on their own part. 
Brokerage houses sometimes formed 
trusts to secure the large commission 
business originating from the trans- 
actions of these investment com- 
panies. Those and other excesses 
perpetrated under the protection of 
the very loosely drawn trust agree- 
ments finally caused an almost com- 
plete collapse of the majority of the 
trusts which had been created in the 
speculative era of the late ‘twenties. 

By 1932 practically all the trusts 
were selling at a substantial discount 
from their net asset values. This col- 
lapse was accelerated and aggravated 
by the leverage factor present in most 
common stocks of general manage- 


ment investment trusts, which oper- 
ates to magnify the liquidating range 
of the common. The majority of the 
trusts have bonds and _ preferred 
stocks outstanding. In a case, for 
instance, where total capitalization 
consists of 50 per cent in bonds and 
25 per cent each in preferred and 
common stocks, a 10 per cent gain or 
loss in asset ‘value is equivalent to a 
40 per cent change in the liquidating 
value of the trust’s own common 
shares. 

With the management trusts thor- 
oughly discredited after the 1929 col- 
lapse, the fixed investment trust came 
into vogue. Emphasis was placed 
upon income, and the funds obtained 
from the sale of such shares were in- 
vested in a fixed list of stocks with 
good earnings and dividend records. 
But as soon as dividends were sus- 
pended such stocks usually had to be 
eliminated from the portfolio, an ab- 
solutely illogical policy and akin to 
closing the barn door after the horse 
had been stolen. When the unreason- 
ableness of the fixed element in such 
trusts was realized, and public de- 
mand for trust shares dropped off, 
the sponsors devised new forms hav- 
ing limited management features per- 
mitting eliminations and additions 
according to an approved list. 


Switching Game 


To increase their business, spon- 
sors of investment trusts often re- 
sorted to the old switching game by 
trying to persuade the investor to 
change his old shares of a fixed in- 
vestment trust for a new series of a 
fixed or semi-fixed trust having a 
seemingly better selection of stocks. 
In some cases investors who followed 
all such suggestions went through 
from five to seven switches in a few 
years, each involving a corresponding 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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The Market Outlook 


Immediate course of stock prices depends entirely upon 
events abroad, Longer term outlook more clearly defined. 


HE security markets remain under the al- 

most complete domination of the trend of 
events abroad, and are likely to continue so until 
the present crisis is resolved one way or another. 
Looking back over the past few months, it seems 
now to have been perhaps a fortunate circum- 
stance that stock prices did not follow business 
up, and that the general run of shares is very 
modestly capitalizing the earning power current- 
ly being demonstrated by American business. For 
despite the thinness of the market, the crisis finds 
it in sound position, not suffering from a previous 
period of speculative excess nor weakened by any 
significant amount of stocks held on margin. 
Thus even in the face of the grave uncertainties 
overseas, holders have been reluctant to liquidate, 
and at mid-week the familiar industrial average 
stood less than six per cent below the high at- 
tained toward the end of last month. 


Nie the outbreak of the World War twenty- 
five years ago the New York Stock Ex- 
change was immediately closed, to prevent dump- 
ing of the estimated $7 billion of American in- 
vestments then held abroad. There is no definite 
assurance that declaration of war would not again 
prompt the temporary closing of the Exchange 
as a precautionary measure, but now British and 
French holdings of American stocks and bonds 
are estimated at only a little more than $2 billion, 
less than half the 1914 total; and holdings of other 
potential belligerents are insignificant. Those in- 
vestments, furthermore, would not be “dumped” ; 
if the necessity arose this time for their liquida- 
tion in order to raise dollar balances, disposal 
would be effected gradually and upon an orderly 
basis with banking aid. 


F course, actual warfare could well shake 
loose a quantity of stocks whose owners 
have been reluctant to liquidate up to this point, 


and with the stock market in its present state of 
thinness, prices would inevitably be affected for 
a short time, at least. For this reason it is more 
than ordinarily inadvisable for investors to oc- 
cupy an over-extended position. 


N spite of the tension under which the entire 

world has labored in recent weeks, the do- 
mestic business picture continues to be reassur- 
ing. Quite naturally the industrial recovery, 
which until recently had been proceeding at a 
vigorous pace, has now slowed down in a num- 
ber of fields. Nevertheless, the barometric steel 
industry is operating at the year’s highest level; 
the seasonal pull is continuing to expand freight 
traffic; automobile production has turned upward 
as makers prepare for the 1940 model year; and 
electric power demand is close to an all-time peak. 
Prolongation of the present general state of jit- 
ters would undoubtedly find reflection in the trade 
indices. 


LL in all, a lasting solution of the crisis would 
find business as well as the stock market in 
good position to resume an impressive advance. 
Outbreak of war doubtless would temporarily af- 
fect trade activity and stock prices. Shortly there- 
after the country would be intensively engaged 
in the supplying of essentials to the democracies ; 
general business would expand vigorously, and 
prices of many stocks would rise along with the 
increased activity. Thus a bear market, in the 
usual sense of the term, clearly is not in pros- 
pect, and holders of issues representing soundly 
situated companies possessing demonstrated earn- 
ing power appear warranted in adhering to their 
present positions. Stocks should of course be held 
only on an outright basis’, and speculative issues— 
if any—should constitute a very minor propor- 
tion of the total—Written August 31; Richard 
J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Inflation Harbingers: 


During the past six years a background for tre- 
mendous credit and monetary inflation has been 
built up. The effects of the Government-induced 
inflation of bank credit have been apparent: Top 
grade bonds and income stocks have been forced to 
record high levels. But in other directions, there 
have been no readily discernible effects ; no reflec- 
tion is to be found in the price levels for commodi- 
ties, the general run of securities, real estate, or 
other forms of wealth. Where are the places 
to look for the harbingers of an active inflation of 
a type which usually leads to a sharp rise in the 
speculative markets? One of the most important 
is the velocity of bank deposit turn-over, an index 
of which is published monthly by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. Foreign exchange rates 
may furnish a clue, but trends in these rates must 
be interpreted also in the light of world wide de- 
velopments. Interest rates must rise materially 
from present levels if they are merely to return to 
“normal”; but a persistent rise in money rates 
(and a concomitant bear market in high grade 
bonds) in the absence of a return to orthodoxy in 
Federal finance would be an inflation portent. As 
an additional check, a distinct danger signal would 
be provided by abandonment of long term financ- 
ing by the Government and dependence upon short 
term borrowing for a considerable length of time. 
( Details on page 3.) 


Independent Autos: 


Among the ten best selling automobile models 
for the first half of this year only one—Studebaker 
—was made by a company outside the “Big 
Three.” The three independents which followed 
Studebaker, in order of sales volume, were Nash, 
Hudson and Packard. Striking is the fact that 
none of those three companies nor any of their 
smaller passenger car competitors were able to 
show anything approaching substantial earnings 
on their automobile sales volumes. Instead, 
losses were the general rule despite the improve- 
ment experienced by the industry generally. Thus 
it is apparent that not only sales but also profits 
have tended more and more to be concentrated 
in the hands of the three leaders: General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford. (Details on page 7.) 


Market Opinion: Studebaker appears to have 
better speculative possibilities than the remainder 
of the independent automobile group, although 
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even in that issue the future will depend largely 
upon the company’s ability to repeat the success 
it has experienced in the 1939 model year. 


Steels: 


Steel operations are currently running at about 
63 per cent of capacity as against 44 per cent a 
year ago. Yet practically without exception steel 
shares are selling near their lows for this year, 
and most are below the levels of a year ago. An 
important reason is that the industry for several 
months has been experiencing profitless pros- 
perity. Operations have run at a comparatively 
high rate, but prices received for production have 
not been sufficient to return significant profits. 
However, the large quantity of low priced busi- 
ness that was booked earlier in the year is being 
steadily worked off, and the price outlook for busi- 
ness to be received in coming months is distinctly 
encouraging. All in all, the better situated steel 
units appear now to be turning their “earnings 
corner,” and more substantial profits are in pros- 
pect. (Details on page 9.) 


Market Opinion: Steel shares are not statis- 
tically cheap, even at present comparatively low 
levels. Nevertheless, the equities of the better 
situated units possess definite speculative potenti- 
alities in periods of normal markets, and their 
retention is warranted. 


Packaged Foods: 


Manufacturers of packaged foods sold at fixed 
prices are currently benefiting from two important 
factors: Sales of food products are currently run- 
ning around 8 to 10 per cent higher than a year 
ago; and costs of raw materials are materially 
lower, the average probably being around 10 to 
12 per cent. In that combination of circumstances 
is found the reason for the very encouraging earn- 
ings reports turned in by leading companies in the 
field this year. Of course, the very nature of the 
industry precludes a continuation of wide percent- 
age gains in profits, although indications are that 
further earnings expansion is in store for the re- 
mainder of 1939, 


Market Opinion: Although lacking prospects 
of dynamic market appreciation, the shares of well 
situated companies in this field possess consider- 
able attraction for steady income. 
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Sugar: 


Sugar markets have been quite erratic all 
through the war scare period, prices advancing 
when the clouds darkened, and relapsing when 
peace prospects brightened. Actual outbreak of 
warfare would bring with it materially higher 
prices for sugar than have been seen for quite a 
number of years, and until increased operating 
costs caught up with the price increases sugar 
company profits would be comparatively sub- 
stantial. Barring warfare, however, the outlook 
for earnings for both producers and refiners is 
drab—for the remainder of the year, at least. 


Market Opinion: Sugar shares would probably 
prove profitable speculations upon commencement 
of hostilities abroad. But in absence of such a 
development the group can only be regarded as 
unattractive. 


Bankrupt Rails: 


An ICC Examiner has recommended a plan of 
reorganization for the Erie Railroad which—be- 
side cutting fixed charges 50 per cent—would 
recognize some equity for the road’s preferred 
and common stocks, something which would be 
at complete variance with the ICC’s recent policies 
in reorganization cases. But this recommendation 
should not unduly raise the hopes of holders (or 
prospective purchasers) of shares of roads in 
financial difficulties. In the first place, the ICC 
may not follow the plan advanced by its Examiner. 
Secondly, the Erie case is somewhat unusual, inas- 
much as a merger of this line with the C. & O. 
would have a number of distinct advantages “in 
the public interest”; and a merger would be ma- 
terially facilitated if C. & O. were permitted to 
retain a significant part of its 55 per cent stock 
control of the smaller line. All in all, the recom- 
mendation with respect to the Erie does not im- 
prove the outlook for the equities of other bank- 
rupts. 


Farm Income: 


For the first time this year, farm income for 
July was less than that of the same 1938 month. 
For the first seven months, however, aggregate 
income still was slightly above that received in 
the same period last year, and indications are that 
the 1939 total will not be much below that for 
1938. Should war break out in Europe, of course, 
prices for many farm products would rise sub- 
stantially, and farm income along with them. Not 
only would the effect be felt in the agricultural 
price structure, but existing surpluses of many 
farm products would be reduced—or, if the con- 
flict lasted long enough, eliminated. 


Electric Output: 


For the week ended August 19, demand for 
electric power attained an all-time peak, and out- 
put totaled 2,367 million K.W.H. For the suc- 
ceeding week (ended August 26), output declined 
o 2,354 K.W.H. Rather than any slackening of 
demand, weather conditions apparently were re- 
sponsible. The West Central district (the only 
one to dip below a year ago) has been experienc- 
ing severe drought conditions, and shortage of 
water for irrigation pumping probably resulted 
in the dip from the new record high. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 

Carloadings—Advance to best levels of current 
year. 

Steel Operations—Continue uptrend. 

Commercial Loans—Extend rise to new 1939 peak. 

Employment—Private job placements increase; 
applications for public employment decline. 


Neutral Factor: 
Oil Industry—Major producers restore crude price 
cuts; oil well shut-downs ended. 


Negative Factors: 

Sterling—Decline in British currency upsets for- 
eign exchange. 

Foreign—No break in European tension as negotia- 
tions continue. 
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Current Recommendations 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the high- 
est grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest 


and principal : 


For Income: 


Champion Paper deb. 434s, ’50.. 
Chesapeake & Ohio ref. & imp. 

Koppers Co. Ist 4s, ’51........ 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s,’70 
Union Pacific deb. 3%s, °71.... 


For Profit: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ’52 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, ’47 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s, ’52 
Phillips Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, 
Remington Rand deb. 4%s, °56 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


*1940. +1941. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
102. 4.65% 105 
100 3.50 105 
101 3.96 104 
85 5.29 *1021%4 
98 = 3.57 7103 
109 3.67% 106% 
79 «5.06 105% 
109 3.21 105 
107. 2.81 102% 
101. =4.20 105 
104 3.87 101% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for 
conservative investment purposes for income. 


Recent 

Price 
Firestone Tire 6% cum........ 103 
Interchemical Corp., 6% cum... 105 


Public Service of N. J.5% cum. 108 
Walgreen Drug 4%% cum..... 5 
West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 100 


For Profit: 


Call 
Price 
105 
110 
Not 
114 
115 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
appreciation are combined in these items : 


Recent 


Price 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4non-cum. 4 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 


Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv... 98 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 60 
Remington Rand $4.50 cum. 

67 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 
than those of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi- 

Recent dends 

STOCKS Price 1938 
Amer. Home Products.. 52 $2.40 
63 3.25 
\ 112. 6.00 
gristol-Myers ......... 51 2.40 
Continental Insurance.. 33 1.80 
Corn Products ......... 58 3.00 
First National Stores... 46 2.50 


x -Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1938. 


Indi- Annual 
cated — Earnings — 
Yield 1937 1938 
4.49% $3.88 $3.75 
5.3 14.71 14.69 
4.7 3.21 3.25 
5.4 2.73 2.87 
5.1 2.52 3.18 
5.4 x3.14 x3.38 


y—Fiscal years ended February 28, 


Yield 
4.25% 


6.43 
5.10 
5.83 
6.71 


6.87 


Divi- _Indi- Annual 

Recent dends cated — Earnings — 

STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 
General Foods ........ 44 $2.00 4.5% $1.75 $2.50 
40 240 6.0 295 2.81 
Liggett & Myers, B.... 101 5.00 4.9 6.35. 6.09 
National Distillers ..... 23 200 87 3.86 3.85 
Pacific Lighting ....... 47 3.00 6.3 4.10 4.18 
Sterling Products ...... 75 3.80 4.9 5.29 5.10 
United Shoe Machinery 80 4.25 5.3 v4.24 v3.95 


1939 and 1938, 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of normal markets, stocks of the business 
cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. 
issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 
Stable income issues should, of course, comprise the bulk of the average 


in well diversified portfolios. 
individual’s holdings. 


Recent 
STOCKS Price 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 33 


American Brake Shoe.. 41 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 27 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 37 


Bethlehem Steel ....... 59 
12 
Climax Molybdenum... 38 
Consol. Coppermines... 6 
Crucible Steel ......... 30 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 23 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 34 
Engineers Pub. Service. 11 


c—Nine-months. D—Deficit. 


(18) 


Annual 
— Earnings — 
1937 1938 
$4.42 $1.44 
4.01 1.03 
2.09 0.91 
4.70 D0.23 
7.64 D0.70 
3.19 D0.08 
0.64 D2.90 
2.85 3.12 
0.32 
3.68 D0.25 
5.26 D8.78 
1.71 3.11 
24.25 22.43 
3.43 1.53 
0.76 0.81 


z—12 months ended October 31. 


Divi- 
Recent dends 
STOCKS Price 1938 
International Nickel.... 47 $2.00 
Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 10 at 
Lima Locomotive ...... 24 on 
Louisville Gas & E. “A” 18 1.50 
Montgomery Ward .... 49 1.50 
Motor Wheel .......... 15 0.40 
National Gypsum ...... 11 
Newport Industries .... 10 
Paraffine Companies ... 40 2.00 
7 
Square D Company.... 26 0.75 
22 0.6214 
Texas Corporation ..... 37 2.00 
Timken Roller Bearing. 44 1.00 
Weston Electrical Inst... 17 0.50 


The 


Annual 
— Earnings — 
1937 1938 
$3.32 $2.09 
3.39 D3.11 
4.83 D3.26 
1.96 1.99 
3.41 3.50 
2.11 0.73 
0.33 0.49 
2.22 D0.09 
c1.98 c2.08 
2.15 0.38 
3.09 1.17 
2.31 0.51 
5.02 2.15 
4.49 0.59 
2.10 0.71 


| 
5.71 
4.63 
| 7.00 | 
| 
Call | 
HII Price | 
| 
| 48% 
| 
| 
| 
il 
$1.50 
| 1.00 
|| 
| 0.25 
1.00 
| 
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OST impressive feature of the “touch-and-go” mar- 

kets of this latest crisis has been the ability of 

stocks to withstand shocks which, in the past, would have 

made for certain liquidation on a broad scale. Since the 

immediate war-scare began, each decline—which has in- 

evitably been followed by a smart recovery—has been 
characterized by remarkable orderliness. 


LOT of people, apparently, have considerable faith 

in the fundamental strength of our security markets 
should a European explosion be seen. And on second 
thought, this is not surprising. The confusion that fol- 
lowed directly upon outbreak of the Great War sprang 
from an entirely different situation. War at that time 
was generally unexpected. In the current instance, how- 
ever, the entire world has been getting so many doses of 
“crisis” over the past two years that a pretty good stage 
of immunity has finally been reached. 


HE fact of the matter is that Washington has been 

studying the situation for many months. In co- 
operation with the nation’s exchanges, elaborate and ef- 
ficient machinery has been set up to meet the very con- 
tingency that is now being faced—a possible shut-down 
of all financial markets. But as things now stand, the 
general feeling is that existing safeguards are adequate 
and that closing will not be necessary. 


ALMLY and coolly, a short time ago, England 
pulled the peg from sterling and that currency 
tumbled 44 cents in a few days. Some sources point to 
the action as a warning to Germany that Great Britain 
is ready to make sacrifices for the sake of her armament 
program. Others point to the obvious reason of fleeing 


Marketwise and 


—Finfoto 


Otherwise 


refugee capital. Whatever the motive, however, a lower 
pound sterling may well be more than a temporary 
phenomenon. 


HOULD the current crisis definitely clarify, a sudden 

jump to the former support level of around $4.68 
is entirely possible. But more than one observer feels 
that the British Exchange Control will later again allow 
the rate to recede, for sterling has been overvalued and 
this would probably be as good a time as any to do some- 
thing about it. The United States, of course, with its 
reciprocal trade pact—to say nothing of the tri-partite 
currency agreement—would be dominantly affected by 
such a move. The chances are, according to one foreign 
exchange student, that such a development would be fol- 
lowed by another devaluation on this side of the water. 


OLLOWING their lead of the previous week, stock 

market advisers are counselling retention of present 
positions. A few of them—notably the irrepressible in- 
vestment counsellor who has caused more than one stir 
in security markets over the past several months—are 
also advising partial employment of cash reserves. 


HE automobile industry, meanwhile, is keeping an 

ear to the ground and an eye on the swiftly chang- 
ing picture abroad. Barring a string of war scares, 
the auto builders feel that the 1940-model year will be 
better than the previous one. Production gains are not 
expected to match those of 1939—around 23 per cent— 
but an advance of 5 to 10 per cent is looked for. Auto 
shares seem to feel the same way, for they have given a 
creditable performance thus far in the latest phase of the 
“war of nerves.”—IlVritten, August 30. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended August 29, 1939 


Shares Price——~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 143,900 783% 795% +1% 
General Motors ............ 100,400 4414 45% +13% 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 67,100 5534 5914 +334 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 60,200 634 67% + % 


New York® 
Standard Oil GN. 


59,400 1334 
56,400 1514 16% 41 
45,400 3934 4034 


Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock: Traded Last Change 

Anaconda Copper ........... 45,200 24 25 +1 
Engineers Public Service.... 43,700 11% 11% + % 
General Electric ............ 42,600 3434 3614 +2% 
Radio Corp. of Amer......... 42,300 5% 5% —k 
United Corporation ......... 38,300 254 23%4 + 
International Tel. & Tel...... 37,400 5% 534 +% 
American Water Works..... 37,100 101% 10% + 
Consolidated Edison N. Y.... 37,000 29% 31 +1% 
Commonwealth & Southern.. 33,500 1% 
Yellow Truck & Coach...... 32,500 14 14y, +¥%Y 


Woe 


American News Company 


Century Ribbon Mills, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (ANC) 
Data revised to August 30, 1939 5 


Incorporated: 1934, Delaware; present title 30 
adopted 1937 after merger of American 20 
. Y. Corp., parent, with American 
News Company, subsidiary. Business origi- 10 
nally established in 1864. Office: 131 Varick ] 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 
Street, New York City. Annual meeting: oa 184 
Second Wednesday in March. Number of f $2 
stockholders (Mar 1, 1939): 1,450. 


1931 °33 °35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Non 
Capital stock (no par).......... 421,436 che 


Business: Purchases and distributes newspapers, periodi- 
cals and miscellaneous merchandise, and operates restaurants 
and newsstands. Has some 2,000 concessions in various rail- 
road stations and on the trains. Also operates checking con- 
cessions and rental libraries. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $6.6 million; cash, $5.1 million; U. S. Govern- 
ment obligations, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. 
Book value, $35.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted record of payments since 
formation of original company more than 75 years ago. Pres- 
ent indicated rate, 25 cents bi-monthly. 

Outlook: Volume of business and profits depends largely on 
status of general purchasing power, which in turn determines 
rate of traveling and magazine buying. 

Comment: Although dividend payments fluctuate, income 
is the chief attraction of the capital stock. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND ro 4 AND PRICE RANGE oF Sarit, STOCK: 
= -year period ended: June 3 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
1932 


D$0.61 D$1.42 $1. 125 16%— 7 
0.01 0.58 0.59 0.75 5%— 8% 
1934. 0.20 0.64 0.84 0.7 17%—10% 
1935......seececcecs 0.33 0.92 1.25 0.75 18%—12 
0.87 1.74 2. 73.375 344%—17% 
1.35 2.22 3.5 3.00 31%—26 
0.76 eee t1. 00 $26 —21% 


*Adjusted to increased capitalization as result of the 1937 merger. 


fIncluding $2 
extra. tIncludes 25c payable Sept. 15. §To August 30, 1939. 


Blaw-Knox Company 


A Earnings and Price Range (BK) 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 40 wet 
Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, as Blaw- 30 
Collapsible Steel Centering Company. Pres- 20 
ent title adopted 1917. Executive Office: 10 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. An- 0 
nual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. $2 


Number of stockholders (August 2, 1939): —s 1 
99: 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt..........) 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,334, 1931 ‘32 °33 °34 "35 “36 1938 


Business: An important fabricator of finished specialty steel 
products, including steel forms and equipment for road and 
public works construction, power line transmission towers, 
open hearth and rolling mill equipment, and other widely 
diversified lines used by numerous industries. Also manu- 
factures fabricated houses. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $2.3 million; cash, $460,102. Working capital ratio: 
2.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at various rates every year from 
1915 to 1932; subsequent record erratic. Dividends may not 
be paid if they would reduce quick assets below 200% of cur- 
rent liabilities. 

Outlook: Rate of expenditures for expansion and rehabilita- 
tion by capital goods industries is the chief earnings determi- 
nant. Keen competition in many of company’s lines restricts 
profit margins to some extent. 

Comment: The stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, ~ PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Dec. 


—" -year period: une Year's Total ividends Price Range 
780.27 D$0.24 D$0.51 $0.12% 10 —8 
1933 abebaaneeechess D 0.08 0.16 0.08 None 19%— 3% 
0.08 0.05 0.03 None 16%— 6 
0.23 0.20 0.43 None 7 —9 
0.51 0.66 1.17 0.80 247%—14% 
0.97 0.85 *1.78 1.20 2%— 9 
0.04 0.07 0.11 Non 19% —10% 
+None t17%— 8% 


*After surtax of 4 cents per share. *To August 30, 1939. 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 osEamings and Price Range (CTY) 

Incorporated: 1922, New York, as successor 20 
of business originally formed in 1878. Of- 5 
fice: 80 Madison Avenue New York City. 10} 
Annual meeting: First Thursday in April. 5 
Number of stockholders (March 17, 1939): 
Preferred, 186; common, 399. ° EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 0 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 

5,263 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $4 
Common stock (no par)........ 100,000 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 '34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 1938 


“Redeemable at $115 a share. 

Business: With an annual capacity of 110 million yards, 
company is leading domestic manufacturer of fancy and staple 
ribbons, which are sold under the names of “Century,” “Ten 
Center,” “Park Lane” and others. Over half of sales are made 
to manufacturers and about 40% go directly to the retail trade. 

Management: Experienced and capable; largely one family. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1939, $1.9 million; cash $602,612. Working capital ratio: 2-to-1. 
Book value of common stock, $27.34 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends regularly paid since 
1922. After 1l-year lapse, common payments resumed 1937. 

Outlook: With greater part of overhead expenses compara- 
tively inflexible, chief earnings determinant is volume of sales 
which, by nature of company’s business, is often subject to 
unpredictable style changes. Policy of hedging silk commit- 
ments lessens inventory problems, but high prices of that raw 
material tend to reduce profit margins. 

Comment: The preferred (which is being gradually retired) 
has semi-investment qualities. The common is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND a RANGE OF COMMON: 


ear 

~ jended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.13 D$0.75 $0.19 D$2.29 D$2.72 None 6%— 2% 

0.67 0.15 0.95 None 11%— 2 

35 0.13 D 0.44 51 None 12%— 5 
.25 0.29 D0.75 D 0.40 None 12%— 6% 
ll 0.41 0.35 1.12 None 12 — 6% 
.23 0.21 D 0.54 27 $0.40 14%— 3% 
82 D004 D064 D 2.77 0.1 6%— 3% 
08 *None *544— 3% 


Irving Trust Company 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 
Incorporated: Founded 1851, as New York 


IRVING TRUST CO. 


Exchange Bank. Chartered under National 40 

Bank Act and name changed to New York 30 WI secs Sas 

National Exchange Bank in 1865. After 20 

many subsequent changes and mergers present 10 i) =} 

title was adopted in 1929. Main office: 1 0 After write-offs $2 

Wall Street, New York City. Annual meet- penta Enna $1 

ing: Third Wednesday in January. Number 0 

of stockholders (Dec. 31, 1938): 67,926. 

eo *Capital stock DEFICIT PER SHARE 4 
5,000,000 shs 1931 °34 °36 °37 1938 
*Stockholders’ double liability terminated 

July 1, 1937. 


Business: One of the largest banks in the U. S. Conducts a 
general banking business through commercial, savings and 
trust departments. Provides vault facilities through Irving 
Safe Deposit Co., a subsidiary. Operates six branch offices. 

Management: Conservative and sound. 

Financial Position: June 30, 1939, U. S. Governments, $161.1? 
million; other public bonds, $1.2 million; real estate mort- 
gages, $10.5 million; “other” investments, $12 million; cash 
and due from banks, $385.5 million. Deposits, $650.9 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $20.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Long record of unbroken payments, al- 
though at a declining rate from 1932 through 1936. Present 
indicated rate 60 cents per share. 

Outlook: Chief profit potentialities will remain in a sub- 
stantial expansion of loan activities. 

Comment: Although institution is strongly entrenched. 
shares do not rank with the leading New York bank equities. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF CAPITAL STOCK: 

934 1935 936 1937 938 1939 


Years ended Dec 933 
Earned per 


Refore write-offs.. $1.33 $1.14 4 *$0.88  *$0.85 *$0.81 
After write-offs... 0.03 1.05 0.94 D 1.16 
Dividends paid .... 1.15 1.00 0. 30 0.60 0.82 0.60 +$0.45 
Price Range: 
25 19%4 17% 20 19% 128% +11% 
ae 11% 13 11% 138% 10% 9% t 9% 


*Includes profit on sales of securities per share: 


1938, $0.48; 1937, $0.12; 1936.. 
$0.16; 1935, $0.26. To August 30, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Technical Position 
oft the Market 


OUR weeks ago it was pointed 

out in this column that a sec- 
ondary reaction could be anticipated 
at some time before the bull market 
carried the averages above the No- 
vember-January tops, and that the ex- 
tent of such a move and the volume 
and market breadth accompanying it 
were the next significant technical 
signals to be expected. With the 
violation on August 17-18 of the 
137.23 and 27.97 levels in the indus- 
trials and rails, respectively, this sec- 
ondary correction has become an 
actuality, and an examination of its 
nature and scope is in order. 

Three points stand out immediate- 
ly. In the first place, the latest set- 
back has not equaled the proportions 
of the decline witnessed last year be- 
fore Munich or those occurring in 
January or March of this year (a 
comparison of the recent break with 
other “war scare” markets is given 
in greater detail on page 6 of this 
issue). Secondly, trading volume on 
the move has been materially smaller 
than the turnover accompanying the 
other secondary downtrends of the 
past year. Finally, while the rails 
have broken their May and June 
lows, the industrial average has held 


above both these levels to date. Mar- 
ket breadth has been of small signifi- 
cance recently, but the other three 
factors have favorable implications. 
This is not to say that the reac- 
tion may not carry further, or that 
it would have unusual significance 
were it to do so. It is altogether pos- 
sible, however, that the August 23- 
24 closings mark the extreme low 
points for the move, since the decline 
to those points fulfills all the normal 
requirements of a secondary correc- 
tion in a bull market. Such move- 
ments are ordinarily expected to last 
from three to twelve weeks and re- 
trace from one-third to two-thirds of 
the ground gained since the end of 
the previous such reaction (or, in this 
case, since the inception of the major 
uptrend). Assuming that the recent 
intermediate decline terminated Au- 
gust 23-24, it had a duration of al- 
most five weeks and gave up 57.5 per 
cent of the previous gains in the in- 
dustrials, 74.0 per cent in the rails. 
The action of the market on August 
24 had a distinctly climactic appear- 
ance, particularly when considered in 
conjunction with volume and price 
movements on the previous day.— 
Written August 30; Allan F. Hussey. 


Trends of the Dow-Jones Averages 


Dividends 


CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable October 1, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 9, 
1939. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 9, 1939. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


August 24, 1939 


TRUST 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 


CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable October 2, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 8, 1939. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 21, 1939 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock and a dividend of $1.12%4 a 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Cumulative, both payable October 25, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1939; also the third quarterly 
“interim’’ dividend for the year 1939 of $1.25 a 
share on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
September 14, 1939, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on August 28, 1939. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 
August 29, 1939 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 74 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable September 20, 1939, 
to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 9, 1939. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share has been 
declared payable on the 16th day of October, 1939, 
to shareholders of record at the close of business 
on the 23rd of September, 1939. 
F. G. WEBBER, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, August 23, 1939. 
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Bond Market Digest 


ONTINUANCE of the excep- 

tional activity in foreign bonds 
again provided the outstanding fea- 
ture of the week’s bond trading, but 
the trend of price movements was 
reversed, and large recoveries were 
made by obligations of the traditional- 
ly neutral countries and others. U. S. 
Government bonds also made a good 
recovery from their sharp previous 
decline, followed by some of the high 
grade corporate issues which had lost 
ground. With the exception of a few 
specialties, other divisions of the mar- 
ket were quiet. 


I. R. T.-Manhattan 


The plan for the purchase of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit and 
Manhattan Railway properties by 
New York City was approved last 
week by the Transit Commission, and 
predictions were heard that the trans- 
action would be completed by the end 
of the year. Such forecasts may be 
somewhat over optimistic, in view of 
the number of technicalities which 
must still be met. Furthermore, if 
war should break out, it might prove 
difficult or impossible to consummate 
the deal, depending upon the extent 
to which the security markets were 
affected. The agreement contains a 
clause permitting any of the contract- 
ing parties to terminate the plan in 
the event that “the market value of 
the City’s securities shall be radically 
or abnormally depreciated, whether 
due to war or any other cause.” But 
in the absence of severe and pro- 
longed unsettlement in the markets, 
it is expected that progress toward 
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consummation will continue. Since 
the companies are both in receiver- 
ship, the plan must have the approval 
of the Federal District Court. As- 
suming that such approval can be ob- 
tained without much delay, the plan’s 
sponsors believe that action can be 
completed within a few months, even 
in the face of opposition by a few 
security holder groups, by foreclosure 
of the mortgages. Foreclosure ac- 
tions would presumably override ob- 
jections by junior security holders, 
but the outcome of continued efforts 
by a minority committee of holders 
of I. R. T. 7 per cent notes to obtain 
a price higher than that fixed in the 
plan is not so clearly indicated. If 
the holders of these notes, which have 
as collateral security I. R. T. refund- 
ing 5s, should press their claims, there 
is a possibility of new litigation which 
might result in considerable delay. 
The formal ruling of the District 
Court on the purchase plan should 
clarify the position of the security 
holders. In the meantime, the chances 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Issue Amount a 
American Radiator Co. 442s.. $10,000,000 Nov. 1,’39 
Anaconda Copper Co. 
Annapolis Dairy Products Co. 


2,671,000 Oct. 1,'39 


Entire Sep. 18,'39 
Central ‘Powe r & Light Co. 

Entire Sep. 21,'39 
Cc onsolidate od Gas Utilities, 

23,332 Oct. 1,°39 
Electric Autolite Co. 4s, 1952 257,500 Oct. 1,°39 
Florida Telephone Corp. Ist 

Entire Oct. 1,°39 
North American Car Corp. 

20,800 Sep. 15,'39 


Ohio Forge & Machine gen. 
6s, Entire Aug. 31,’39 


Entire Jan. 1,740 
Entire Sep. 1,’39 


Redemption 


Iss Amount 
Okalon Natural Gas Co. Ist 
Entire Sep. 22,°39 
ont: ahoma Natural Gas Co. 
conv. 5s, 1946 ............ Entire Oct. 7,39 


Republic Natural Gas Co. Ist 
& coll. A 6s, 1954......... Entire Sep. 18,’39 
Rumford Falls I 


50,000 Oct. 1,°39 
Safeway Stores Ine. 4s, 1947 Entire Sep. 29,'39 
Southern Natural Gas Co. Ist 

pipeline 4%s, 1951........ 510,000 Oct. 1,’39 
Tennessee Power Co. 1st 5s, 

Entire Nov. 1,'39 
University of Michigan Dor- 

mitory rev. ser. 3%s, 1940 Entire Sep. 15,’39 
Wood, Alexander & James, 

26,000 Oct. 4,’39 
Woodward Iron Co. Income 


for adoption of the plan on a basis 
which will afford bondholders a re- 
covery well in excess of current mar- 
ket prices seem to be sufficiently good 
to warrant retention of holdings. 


Texas & Pacific 5s 


During recent thin markets, the 
various issues of Texas & Pacific gen- 
eral and refunding 5s have declined 
several points to levels slightly above 
80. The traffic record of this road 
has been comparatively poor in recent 
months, showing declines in the face 
of general improvement in car load- 
ings over 1938. Curtailment in ship- 
ments of grains, cotton and citrus 
fruits is chiefly responsible. The 
probabilities are that the road will 
fail to equal its 1938 earnings which 
covered fixed charges 1.36 times. For 
the seven months ended July, indi- 
cated earnings fell a little below bond 
interest requirements. However, there 
appears to be reasonable assurance 
that the full year’s s earnings will cover 
charges by a fair margin, and that a 
more normal rate of movement of 
agricultural products coupled with a 
general improvement in business con- 
ditions will bolster the road’s earning 
power in future years. A good finan- 
cial position has been maintained. The 
general and refunding 5s qualify as 
medium grade investments, and offer 
an attractive yield. 


Tax Exempts 


A sample of what might happen in 
a real war market has been afforded 
by the action of U. S. Governments 
and other tax exempt obligations 
under the influence of the European 
war scare. Long term Treasury 
bonds declined sharply, and at their 
lows were down three points or more 
from their 1939 highs. Some of the 
more volatile sections of the munici- 
pal market suffered similar slumps. 
Treasury bills were sold at discounts 
representing an average rate of 0.076 
per cent as against 0.042 per cent in 
the previous week. Revenue bill 
offerings and other state and munici- 
pal issues which were sold brought 
substantially higher rates than previ- 
ous similar issues. There was no 
evidence of sizeable liquidation, and 
the tax exempt market enjoyed a 
brisk recovery last week. But the 
incident served as a reminder that, 
sooner or later, because of war or 
other influences, the large premiums 
currently prevailing on low coupon, 
gilt edged obligations will disappear. 
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Lehigh Coal & Navigation 412s 


Litigation over interpretation of the 
Jersey Central’s lease of the Lehigh 
& Susquehanna, owned by Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation, started in July, 
reveals a sharp difference of opinion 
between lessor and lessee. The 
Jersey Central has sought arbitration 
of the disagreement concerning the 
terms of the lease, and more recently 
it has been reported that the road 
will seek to abrogate the lease if it 
can obtain parallel trackage rights 
over the lines of the Lehigh Valley. 
The latter report caused some selling 
of Lehigh Coal & Navigation bonds 
last week, as the lease rentals are of 
major importance to this company. 
The matter is highly complicated and 
the ultimate outcome difficult to pre- 
dict, but the poor financial position of 
the Jersey Central suggests the prob- 
ability of some impairment of Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation’s revenues. The 
bonds are not regarded as attractive, 
even at current low prices around 48. 


Test Our 


Own Nerves 


F it is a war on nerves on which 

Herr Hitler has concentrated his 
strategy, two can play this game as 
readily as one, and especially as far 
as we are concerned, for in this deck 
of cards we hold the winning hands. 
All that is needed is a little courage 
and boldness to back it up. In the old 
days when there was more flexibility 
in market action, pools used to be or- 
ganized to absorb stocks put out by 
the bears as short sales. And when it 
was apparent the bears were trapped, 
the pools would put the pincers on 
them. That of course could only be 
done when market fundamentals 
were right, just as they are now when 
security prices are much behind busi- 
ness. 

Now, on account of the thinness of 
the market, professionals succeed in 
denting the price level sharply on 
small trading volume, thus adding to 
frayed nerves brought about by the 
current tension and indirectly assist- 
ing Hitler’s game. We could reverse 
it all if we could develop more cour- 
age instead of allowing ourselves to 
become victims of unsettled nerves. 
With all conditions favoring us we 
could individually and collectively try 
it, and might be much surprised by 
the results of such courageous man- 
euvering. 


Convertible Bonds and 
Their Conversion Features 


(Part 1) 


HIS tabulation covers the first half of the convertible bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange (other than receivership issues), 
giving the number of shares of stock into which each $1,000 bond may 
be converted as well as designating those issues which are obtainable in 
“baby” denominations, i.e. less than $1,000 par. The compilation is not 
intended in any sense as a recommendation, but as a factual guide. The 
remainder of the list will follow in an early issue. 
BOND: 
(Prices: 
Bond—Stock) CONVERSION FEATURE 
Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1944, convertible into 7 shares of 514% Series A 
(69—6—' ) preferred without warrants and 10 shares of common. 


Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1949, convertible into 7 shares of 514%% Series A 
60—6—16) preferred without warrants and 10 shares of common. 


Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1950, convertible into 100 shares of common through 
( 24— \%) Oct. 1, 1944. 


Allis Chalmers deb. 4s, 1952, convertible into 12% shares of common through 
(108— 33) Sept. 1, 1941; thereafter into 11.76+ shares through Sept. 1, 
1943; thereafter into 11.11+ shares through Sept. 1, 1945; 
thereafter into 10.52+ shares through August 1, 1952. (Also 

available in $560 units.) 


American Type Founders deb. 5s, 1950, convertible into 100 shares of common. 
(105— 5) (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 


Bangor & Aroostook 4s, 1951, convertible into 19 shares of common +$2.50 cash 
( 86— 21) through July 1, 1941; thereafter into 18 shares +10 cash 
through July 1, 1946; thereafter into 16 shares +$40 cash. 


Bethlehem Steel deb. 3 es, 


i 1952, convertible into 9.09+ shares of common 
(100— 58) 


through Oct. 1, 1942; thereafter into 8.69+ shares through 


Oct. 1, 1947; thereafter into 8.33+ shares through Oct. 1, 
1952. If called for redemption, conversion privilege contin- 


ues through tenth day 


, prior to redemption date. 
available in $100 units.) 


(Also 


Central Foundry 5s, 1941, convertible into 125 shares of common through Sept. 
1, 1940; thereafter into 100 shares. (Also available in $500 
and $100 units. 

Central Foundry 5s, 1941, convertible into 100 shares of common. (Also avail- 

( 77— 3) able in $100 units.) 


Commonwealth Edison 3's, 1958, convertible into 40 shares of common. 


(Also 
17— 29) available in $100 units.) 


Consolidated Oil deb. 342s, 1951, convertible into 40 shares of common through 
(1 7 June 1, 1941; thereafter into 331, shares through June 1, 


1946; thereafter into 28.57+ shares. (Also available in $500 


units.) 
Continental Oil deb. 2%;s, 1948, convertible into 20 shares of common through 
(104— 22) Dec. 15, 1943; thereafter into 40 shares. (Also available 
in $100 denominations.) 
Electric Auto Lite deb. 4s, 1952, convertible into 16%; shares of common 
(107— 33) through Jan. 31, 1941; thereafter into 14 2/7 shares through 
Jan. 31, 1943; thereafter into 12% shares through Jan. 31, 
1945; thereafter into 111/9 shares through Jan. 31, 1947. 
(Also available in $500 units.) ry 
4 
Great Northern Railway 4s, 1946, Ser. “G,” convertible into 25 shares of pre- 
( 95— 22) ferred. (Also available in $500, $100 and $50 units.) 
Great Northern Railway 4s, 1946, Ser. “H,” convertible into 131, shares of pre- 
( 84— 22) ferred. (Also available in $500, $100 and $50 units.) 
Interlake Iron deb. 4s, 1947, convertible into 37.03+ shares of common through 
( 79— 8) April 15, 1941; thereafter into 34.48+ shares through April 
15, 1948; thereafter into 32.25+ shares through April 15. 
1945; thereafter into 30.30+ shares through Jan. 15, 1947. 
(Also available in $500 units.) 
Kresge Foundation 4s, 1945, convertible into 29 shares of S. S. Kresge common 
(105— 23) through June 30, 1941; thereafter into 27 shares through 
June 30, 1943; thereafter into 25 shares. 
Kresge Foundation 3's, 1947, convertible into 31 shares of S. S. Kresge com- 
(106— 23) mon through Jan. 31, 1940; thereafter into 27 shares through 
Jan. 31, 1943; thereafter into 24 shares through Jan. 31, 
1945; thereafter into 21 shares. 
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New-Business Brevities 


Auto Motifs 


Two kinds of the “Sealed-Beam” 
anti-glare headlights will feature the 
1940 automobile models — General 
Motors, Electric Auto-Lite and C. 
M. Hall Lamp are making the type 
with metallic reflectors while Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse Electric 
and Tung-Sol Lamp Works will 
produce the same lamp with silvered 
glass. . . . Ford Motor has patented 
an improvement that may go far in 
reducing the cost of engine repairs— 
the invention relates to a steel lin- 
ing for cylinder bores which may be 
easily removed and _ replaced. 
From “Buick’s the Buy” and “Buick’s 
the Beauty,” as the slogans for the 
past two years, this company will 
turn to “Best Bet’s Buick” for its 
1940 theme —sponsorship of the 
heavyweight championship fights may 
have been an influence. 


Rail Rodeo 


Timken Roller Bearing sees a 
broad market opening with the first 
use of roller bearings on ten box cars 
by Union Pacific—one claim is that 
freight trains can be speeded up to 
meet passenger flyer schedules. .. . 
The “Fiberglas” textiles of Owens- 
Illinois Glass will next make their 
bow on some of the new streamlined 
trains—they are being pushed for 
ventilating filters, curtains, draperies, 
upholstery and dining car linen... . 
The final survey of the car-naming 
contest conducted by the Pullman 
Company reveals that 780,808 names 
were suggested—the company oper- 
ates only around 5,000 cars and would 
be unlikely to increase this number 
by more than a few hundred for some 
time to come. 


Television Topics 


Following four months of regular 
television programs by National 
Broadcasting in New York City, it 
is estimated that there are only about 
500 sets, standard and amateur, tuned 
in daily —the rest of greater New 
York’s population must be waiting 
for lower priced sets. . . . Department 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


store representation in telecasting, as 
already evidenced by the entrance of 
R. H. Macy (L. Bamberger) and 
Bloomingdale’s in the field, now 
spreads westward—May Department 
Stores will build a new television 
broadcast studio in Los Angeles, 
FCC permitting. .. . E. D. Phinney 
Company has perfected ‘“Door-Bell 
Television” for apartment houses— 
the image of a visitor is relayed to 
the apartment, but neighbor's callers 
cannot be “spyed” on because only 
one hook-up will work at a time. 


Digestibles 


Booth Fisheries, one of the lead- 
ers in quick-frozen fish, and more 
lately in frosted fruits and vegetables, 
will branch further afield—fast-frozen 
poultry (fryers and broilers) will next 
be added. . . . The need of food pack- 
ers for a glass jar which neither ex- 
pands nor contracts during tempera- 
ture change may soon be solved by 
Corning Glass Works—company will 
soon announce a glass container that 
can be dipped into ice water while 
red hot without cracking. . . . Good- 
year Tire & Rubber has developed 
a new rubber bag, made of “Pliofilm,” 
for packaging processed cheese—sev- 
eral of the large dairy companies are 
interested. “National Donut 
Week” will be honored for the first 
time from coast to coast the week be- 
ginning October 9—and for the first 
time an effort will be made to stand- 
ardize “Donut” without the “ugh.” 


POPULAR British pat- 

ent medicine is now be- 

ing advertised as the remedy 
for the newest malady of the 
times: “chronic crisis colic.” 
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Christenings 

The new synthetic chemical fibre, 
being prepared by Dow Chemical for 
making hosiery yarns, is to be called 
“Etho-raon.” ... The coming Sunday 
supplement magazine section which 
will be distributed by Publication 
Corporation to the newspapers in 
early 1940 will be known as “Vision.” 
. .. The old fashioned ouija board is 
brought back by American Manufac- 
turing in the form of a mystic table 
under the name “Voodoo.” ... 
Northam Warren concocts a couple 
of new tradenames for its fall ‘““Cutex”’ 
nail polish shades: “Hijinks” and 
“Gadabout.” . .. A new device for 
rapidly whipping cream, developed by 
Food Devices, has been christened 
“Nu Whip.” .. . “So-Noze”’ will de- 
scribe a coming cold remedy, to be 
manufactured by a company of the 
same name. 


Odds and Ends 


To introduce its 1940 “Captain”’ 
electric razor, Schick Dry Shaver will 
accept any old razor in trade—an old 
“Schick” is good for $3.75, while an 
ordinary safety razor brings a $2.75 
allowance. . . . Caterpillar Tractor has 
compiled a new booklet, entitled 
“Better Letters,” to assist its execu- 
tives in writing more sincerely —such 


hackneyed phrases as nere- 
with find sample tractor...” are 
eschewed. General Foods will 
become a real patron of music 


through its “Maxwell House Coffee” 
broadcast—ten of the nation’s out- 
standing song writers will be com- 
missioned to compose ten original 
classics for introduction during 1940. 
. Eagle Pencil will soon offer the 
first heat insulated fountain pen—a 
composition barrel prevents air ex- 
panding and the flooding of ink due 
to the warmth of the fingers. ... A 
recent survey calls “BO” the most 
versatile initials because they mean: 
“body odor” in the drug industry, 
“box office” in the theatre business 
and “bound over” in legal circles— 
but the fact was overlooked that this 
has also been the long standing ticker 
symbol for Baltimore & Ohio. 
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Inflation 


Continued from page 4 


that for New York banks to 51. What 
appeared to many to be the start of 
an active inflationary boom at that 
time failed to carry through. Other 
“boomlets” may also influence the 
velocity series and an advance of a 
month or two in the index will not 
necessarily herald an_ inflationary 
movement. But no inflation is likely 
to go very far without a marked ef- 
fect upon bank deposit velocity. The 
relatively volatile New York index 
sometimes gives misleading hints of 
the trend; however, any marked ad- 
vance in this series, followed by sev- 
eral months of sustained rise in the 
index for the country banks, should 
put investors on guard. 

Such a development might signify 
only the arrival of a spirited business 
recovery along more or less normal 
lines. Since inflations other than those 
arising from a breakdown of govern- 
ment credit are fostered largely by 
mass psychology (and even in the lat- 
ter type, the spread of fear of pro- 
gressive depreciation of the currency 
greatly accelerates the movement), 
the signs which may serve as por- 
tents of a coming major inflation are 
not susceptible of cut and dried inter- 
pretations. But the velocity index, 
although it can move because of other 
influences, is one of the best guides to 
watch. When inflation psychology 
takes hold, people begin to realize that 
cash is a poor asset. Bank deposits 
are exchanged for tangible wealth or 
equities and the velocity of turn-over 
of bank deposits increases as the 
“flight from cash” gains momentum. 


Another Clue 


Foreign exchange rates have often 
provided a good clue. The weaken- 
ing of sterling futures prior to the 
recent severe slump in the English 
pound reflected fears of a war infla- 
tion, or at least an armament infla- 
tion, in Great Britain. Unless the 
United States deliberately follows the 
depreciation of the pound sterling 
through another dollar devaluation, 
there is not likely to be a similar de- 
velopment here, since the position of 
the dollar is fortified by our huge 
gold reserves. Nevertheless, the for- 
eign exchange market will bear 
watching. 


My Finances 


A Loose-Leaf Personal Record 

Book for Keeping a Systematic 

and Complete Record of Your 
Own Finances 


For those who appreciate the advantages of 
keeping an up-to-date record of personal af- 
fairs, stocks bought and sold, bonds, income 
from all sources, income deductions for tax 
purposes, etc., etc., “My Finances’? with its 
ruled forms for each purpose and its handy 
index tabs has been specially devised. 

Size, 6% x9 inches. 


No. 411-PM—Leatherette 
No. 411-HM—Genuine Leather.............. $5.75 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St. New York 


75 ruled forms. 


* The chosen of the 
discriminating... home 
of the famous Zebra Room. 
Under the same ma as the inter- 


nationally famous Gotham, New York City; 
Drake, Chicago; and Blackstone, Chicago. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


The Town house 


WikLSHIRE BOULE 


LOS ANGELES 


VAR OD 


To Owners— 


Executives of Industrial Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is in position to negotiate 
additional substantial capital requirements for businesses 
that can show records of able management, increasing 
markets and earnings, and enjoy high ratings in their re- 
spective fields. Communications will be held in strictest 
confidence by our client. Address Box 32, c/o Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., Advertsing, 131 Cedar St., New York. 


Abandonment of long term financ- 
ing by the Federal Government and 
the dependence upon short term bor- 
rowings, if maintained over any con- 
siderable period of time, would also 
be a danger signal. In the more acute 
stages of inflation, such measures are 
followed by forced government loans, 
and finally by financing of govern- 
mental expenditures by resort to the 
printing press. 


In view of the abnormally low 


level of interest rates which has pre- 
vailed in recent years, a considerable 
rise could take place without neces- 
sarily implying that inflationary 
forces were at work. However, if the 
extensive bank credit inflation which 
has been created in recent years 
should emerge from the dormant into 
the active stage, a definite trend 
toward higher interest rates would be 
witnessed sooner or later. As a corol- 
lary, the long term advance in high 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


TeFINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. (Published by the world’s 
largest installers of home heating and air- 
conditioning systems.) 


SECURITY RECORD BOOK 
A durable, loose-leaf binder containing 
blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestor’s holdings; additional forms sup- 
plied as you need them. Offered by a 
well-kncwn bond house. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


PACKAGE STOCKS 
All listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Priced $600 to $1,900. Each 
group contains 10 or 20 selected stocks 
of five shares each. 


FACTS 
4-page booklet containing a brief de- 
eden of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 

ON BINOCULARS 
32-page booklet, profusely illustrated, ex- 
plaining little understood facts on the 
optical characteristics that distinguish dif- 
ferent glasses. 


KIND TO HIS WIFE 

CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 
A dramatically told story of the Double 
Duty Dollar plan which will provide a 
retirement income to your wife and you, 
or either survivor, if you live to retire- 
ment age. 


FOR THE PUBLIC— 

NEW WRITING EASE 
Folder telling all about the new desk 
sets with pen that writes instantly and 
smoothly. The point rests in ink. A 
year’s average supply at one filling. Not 
a fountain pen. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


RADIO NEWS 
Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 


STEAMER SAILINGS 
A 31-page booklet full of factual informa- 
tion of interest to anyone contemplating 
a voyage. It gives places and dates of 
sailings and arrivals of special cruises as 
well as European sailings, etc. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


grade bond prices would be reversed. 
The recent unsettlement in the bond 
market appears to have been moti- 
vated by war fears. Such phenomena 
are significant only if the panicky ap- 
prehensions upon which they are 
based subsequently prove to have been 
well founded. But a continuing bear 
market in bonds, in the absence of a 
return to orthodoxy in government 
finance, would be an inflation portent. 

The action of the commodity mar- 
kets sometimes furnishes one of the 
best clues but commodity trends are 
unreliable as an inflation barometer. 
They are subject to a wide variety 
of influences, and the timing of their 
movements varies greatly, even in 
periods of a definitely inflationary 
character. In specialized types of infla- 
tions (such as that of the late 1920s, 
previously mentioned), average com- 
modity price levels may show little 
or no advance. Under the more gen- 
eral definition of inflation (and al- 
ways in war inflations) commodity 
prices rise sharply. But the price 
changes may not come early enough, 
or in sufficiently impressive form, to 
give the investor adequate or timely 
warning. Sometimes the main ad- 
vance in commodities does not come 
until the “explosive” stage of infla- 
tion has been reached. 

Partly because of these difficulties 
of interpretation, it has frequently 
happened that inflationary move- 
ments have reached an advanced stage 
before they have been recognized as 
such by the general public. Never- 
theless, those who will devote the time 
necessary for continuing observation 
of the factors outlined above, and will 
attempt to interpret them in the light 
of political trends and other perti- 
nent developments, are much more 
likely to come to correct conclusions 
with respect to inflation probabilities 
than the large majority who, as al- 
ways, will rely on haphazard guesses. 


Steels 


Concluded from page 9 


scare into steel makers; their bar- 
gaining position strengthened by ris- 
ing production rates, they have re- 
cently adopted a much firmer attitude 
on the price question. This is em- 
phasized by recent upward revisions 
in the “extras” which are added to 
base prices of several products. An 
increase in base prices does not ap- 


pear to be in prospect barring so 
great a gain in demand as to bring 
about a “‘sellers’ market’”—an unlike- 
ly development—but mere adherence 
to present quotations will materially 
improve the earnings of the trade. 
Leading steel shares, practically 
without exception, are selling within 
a few points of their lows for the 
current year, and most of them are be- 
low the prices prevailing at this time 
in 1938—this despite the fact that (1) 
current operations at 63 per cent of 
capacity compare with 44 per cent a 
year ago, (2) present price and de- 
mand outlook is much more favorable 
and (3) latest reported earnings are 
incomparably better. Few steel stocks 
are statistically cheap even at current 
levels, but they are certainly more 
realistically valued in relation to fu- 
ture prospects than has been the case 
for some time. The price-earnings 
ratio of the average issue in this 
group is seldom attractive except in 
the last stages of a business recovery 
movement—a rather poor time to buy 
any stock. The units which appear to 
be best situated at present include 


Bethlehem, U. S. Steel, National, 
Inland, Continental, Crucible and 
Keystone. 


Oil Dividends Laggard 


T IS estimated that cash dividend 

payments of the Standard Oil 
group in the third quarter will ap- 
proximate $23.9 million, compared 
with $25.4 million in the like 1938 
period. The decline—which is equal 
to around 6 per cent—is accounted 
for chiefly by a smaller distribution 
by the Standard Oil Company of 
California. 


News and Opinions 


Continued from page 11 


the trend toward integration of the 
plastics industry. Bakelite sales have 
been around $10 million annually 
but this total will doubtless be great- 
ly expanded by the Union Carbide 
organization. (Also FW, Aug. 9.) 


Union Tank Car B 


Retention of shares is warranted, 
largely for speculative income; ap- 
prox. price, 21 (ann. div., $1.20; 
yield, 5.2%). So far this year, con- 
sumption of gasoline and other petro- 
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leum products has recorded _better- 
than-expected gains. In so far as the 
first six months is concerned, this 
has been reflected in a year-to-year 
gain of 37 per cent in net to the 
equivalent of 60 cents a share, com- 
pared with 43 cents a year ago. De- 
spite growing highway competition, 
earnings in 1939 should be sufficient 
to cover dividends—which seem as- 
sured by virtue of a strong financial 
condition, 


Virginia-Car. Chemical, pfd. C 


Existing holdings of shares should 
be retained only by those who can 
afford to assume a high degree of 
speculative risk; recent price, 20. 
Company did the unexpected recent- 
ly by turning in fiscal year (to June 
30) net of $2.41 per preferred share 
—a gain over the $1.90 reported in 
the previous fiscal twelvemonth. As 
of June 30, last, this issue carried 
dividend accumulations amounting to 
$65.50 per share. While finances are 
satisfactory, little progress may be 
expected in discharging these arrears 
unless earnings record substantial 
improvement in the current fiscal 
year—a development that is possible 
but by no means assured at the pres- 
ent time. 


Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to July 31 
American Power & Light......... D$0.03 $0.08 
American Sumatra Tobacco........ D 1.53 2.40 
Mastern Ges h 1.73 h 6.21 
Pennsylvania Power & Light...... k12.54 k12.66 


Weisbaum Lros.-Brower .......... 1.06 0.95 

9 Months to July 31 
Interstate Home Equipment........ 1.60 1.23 
Weortworthh BIG. 


Hudson & Manhattan RR......... 
Sterling Aluminum Products....... 


0.18 0.18 
7 Months to July 31 
D 1.86 D 2.45 


0.57 0.38 
6 Months to July 31 


Associated Dry Goods............. D 1.12 D 1.88 
Bloomingdale Bros. .........+.+. D 0.37 D 0.60 
Federated Department Stores...... D 0.04 D 0.39 
Filene’s (William) Sons.......... D 0.63 D 0.80 


3 to July 
0.4 

23 Weeks to July 3 8 

12 Months to June $0 


American & Foreign Power....... gD 8.65 gD 
American Power & Light.......... D 0.11 0.21 
Brown Fence & Wire............. D 0.13 0.34 
Chickasha Cotton Qil............. D 0.51 0.72 
D 0.54 0.17 
Gen, Water, Gas & Electric....... 0.67 0.71 
National Power & Light........... 1.05 1.27 
National Steel Car... 3.59 9.27 
Northern States Power (Del.)..... b 0.06 b 0.08 

Virginie. Chemical ...... 1.57 D 1.80 
6 Months to June 30 

American Chain & Cable.......... 0.53 0.01 
American Safety Razor............ 0.81 0.90 
Compo Shoe Machinery............ 1.05 segs 
Continental-Diamond Fibre ....... 0.06 D 0.97 
Dunhill International ............ D 0.12 D 0.40 
Empire Gas & Fuel (Del.)........ D 0.65 3.65 
fD 0.04 f 0.08 
Mead, Johnson & Co.............. 5.12 4.26 
Phillips Packing . D 0.30 D 0.66 
Plough, Inc. .... 0.50 0.36 
b 0.72 bD 0.43 
D 0.28 D 0.60 
South American Gold & Platinum.. 0.07 0.13 
COED. 1.23 1.05 


b—Class B stock. f—After depletion. g—Before ex- 
change adjustment. h—Prior preference stock. k—Com- 
bined preferred stock. D—Deficit. 


The Time to Analyze 


Your Investment Position 


NVESTORS who wish to obtain the maximum of 
benefit from developments over the remainder of the 
year must bring their portfolios into step with the 

market now—not later on when it assumes a clearer pat- 
tern and enters a more selective phase. Delay only means 
that you will find it increasingly difficult to switch from 
unattractive holdings to others with greater promise. 


® As the business and investment prospect clarifies, many 
issues now with the leaders will drop behind, while others 
will come to life. In this period many investors will dis- 
cover their holdings are out of line because they failed 
to make the necessary adjustments at the outset. 


Individual Situations Affect Each Issue 


@ It is not enough to select investments on the basis of general 
conditions or prospects. Special situations surround every bond 
and stock in which investments can be made, and these must be 
determined frequently after deep research and the most painstak- 
ing analysis. 


@ Purchase of your securities multiplies the necessity for keeping 
close watch on them and for checking every determinable fact 
regarding each issue, the company it represents, the industry in 
which it operates, and general market and financial conditions. 
Too often investors feel that having exercised judgment in select- 
ing an issue there is no longer need for constant scrutiny or careful 
watching in order to determine when it may encounter a reverse, 
or may amply discount its determinable possibilities in the way of 
market enhancement or income return. 


@ In this present market it is im- 


portant that you obtain the most A Preliminary Survey 
expert guidance. Your funds should With No Obligation 
be kept consistently in industries @ If your securities have a 
and issues offering dependable value of $10,000 or more, 
promise of profit. Your current hold- 
ings should be analyzed promptly dure, we will be glad to 
in order to determine the weaker make a preliminary survey 
issues, and whether they should be of them. — : 
replaced now or later on. Not all feed 
the advisable switches may be nec- line with the investment 
essary now, as there may be the prospect, and why; tell 
probability of a more favorable you whether they should 
price situation developing. But you 
owe it to yourself to find out today your. investment program 
just what should be done at once, and suggest the best allo- 
what you should be prepared to do © Us = ome — thi 
se coupon tor 1S 
pe what holdings need not be survey. (No obligation.) 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
to me) how your personal super- 


FINANCI visory service will aid me in re- 
ORLD covering losses or laying foundations for 
market profits and better income. 


RESEARCH BUREAU sic tig * ana 


21 West Street York. } Objective: Income [ Capital 
New York, N.Y. enhancement (or) Both 


We 
ADDRESS...... 
‘ 
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Dividends Declared 


28 

Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
Aero Supply Mfg. A........ 37%e Q 
Allied Chemical & Dye...... $1.50 Q 
Amer. Chain & Cable - 
Q 
Amer. Dock 8% pf. Q 
Amer. Home Produc! M 
Amer. News Co.. M 


Amer. Optical 
Amer. Radiator & 
Amer. Safety Razor. 
Armour & Co. (Del.) pf.... 
Arnold Constable .......... 12%e 
Atlantic Refining pf........... $ 
Autocar pf... 75¢ 
Badger Paper Mills.......... 50c 
5e 
Baldwin Co. 6% pf. A....... 
Balfour Building vte.. $1.25 
Aroostook 


Basic 
Bastian- Blessing 

DD ME. 
Bell Tel. (Can. ) 
Bellows & Co. A. 
Brazilian Tr. Lt. & Pr. pf. 


4 
LE: CELE: 


Bright (T. G.) & Co. Ltd. .. 

Bristol Brass Corp. .........-. 1 
Brown Fence & Wire A.......- $1 
Burlington Steel ............ 15¢ 
Budd Realty Corp. tr. ctfs...... $2 
Calamba Suger Est............ 40c 

7 
Canada No. Power.. 

Do 7% pf. 


City Auto Stamping 
Clearing Machine 
Clorox Chemical .. 
Cluett Peabody 


Do 7% pf 5 
Inv. Trus .$1 

.$1.06% 
Con. Laundries Cp. pf.....$1.87% 
Cuneo Press 6%% pf. ...-$1.6 


David & Frere Ltd. A....... 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert 
Distillers Seagrams, Ltd 
Dixie "he Cream 
Dominguez Oil Field: 
Dominion Textile . 
Mfg. 


Draper Corp. ..... 
Faultless Rubber ............. 
Foster & Kleiser A pf. ..... 37% 
Fox (P.) Brewing pf. ......... 15e 
Frankenmuth Brewing ....... 2% 
$1.50 
‘Mills 6% pf........ $1.50 
Gen. Public Utilities $5 pf...$1.25 
Gen. Railway Signal pf...... $1.50 


General 
Do $ 


© LOO: © © OO: OE: Gea: 


Gen. Telephine Tri. Corp... 
Safety Razor.......... 15¢e 


Globe Rutgers Fire 
s 
Goebel Brewing Co. Q 
Gt. Eastern Fire Ins..........30c S 
Gt. 50c .. 
Greyhound 20e Q 
13%c Q 
BA, Co. ........ 4 Q 
Holland Furnace ............. 
Hubbell (Harvey) Inc........ Q 
Imperial Paper & Color........ jie S 
International Salt Co......... 37%e Q 
Jamaica Water Supply......... 50e Q 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Par...... lie Q 
Kans. Pipe Line & Gas pf...37%ce Q 
Lackawanna R.R. of N. J....... $1 Q 
Leonard Refineries Inc..........5¢ .. 
Liggett & Myers Tob. pf..... $1.75 Q 
Lindsay Lt. & Chem. pf..... 17%e Q 
Lone Star Cement............. .. 

Mahon (R. C.) Co 
0c 


6% pf. 
Do Calif. 5% pf. 


Michigan Asso. Tel. 6% 

Mickelberry Food Prod. pf... ..60c 

Midland Steel Prod. pf......... $2 

Milwaukee Gas Light f 
1 


Minneapolis Brewing .25 
Miss. River Power 6% pf.... 


Missouri Utilities 7% pf..... Q 
Montgomery Ward............ 
Q 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro......... Tse .. 
Nat’l Breweries Ltd...........50¢ Q 


w 


wom to 


to 


wes 


noe 
CUS 


to 
ror ut. 


Company Rate 
Nat'l Dairy 20 

pf. 

Do 7% pf. 
Nat'l Oil Products 
Nat. Sugar Refining........... 25¢ 
50c 

$1.31% 
15¢ 
NM. VY. City Omnblus... T5e 
N. ¥. L. & W. Ry 
No. Ontario Power. 

J. Power & Lt. $5 pf....$1.25 


N. Y. Pa. N. J. Utilities $3 «* 


1.50 
Ohio Edison $5 pf........... $1.25 
$1.50 
$1.65 
$1.50 
$2 
Package 
Pantheon Oil Co. ............ 
Penna. Faison $1.25 
70c 
Penna. Glass $1.75 
Petroleum Exploration.........25¢ 
Pharis Tire & Rubber........ 15¢e 
Phila. Dairy Prod. $6 pr. pf..$1. 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic..... $1.7: 
$1 


Potash Co. of America. 
Power Corp. Can. Ist pf. 

Progress Laundry 
Richardson Co. .. 
Roos Bros. (Del.) 
St. Helen's Pulp & Pape 
San-Nap-Pak Mfg. ...... 
Safeway Stores 7% pf. 

Do 6% pf. ...... 


Scranton Lace 7% 


20c 
Simon (H.) & Sons Ltd. t -$1.75 
Smith-Alsop Paint & Var. 7% 
87%ee 
Carolina El. & Gas 
1.5) 
So. Rico Sugar.......... 
South. Canada Pwr. 6% pf...$1.50 
Spencer Trask Fund........... 10¢ 
Standard. Steel Const. pf....... T5e 
Std. Wholesale Ph. & A. W...20c 
Stedman Bros. Ltd............ 15c 
Jk, T5e 
Sterchi Bros. 6% pf....75¢ 
Sutherland Paper ............4 30e . 
. 
Terre Haute Electric 6% pf..... $3 
5 
Tide Water Asso. Oil pf.. 2 
Todd Shipyards ..............! 
Troy Sunshade Co.............5 
Truax- met Coal 6% pf..... $1.50 
Do 5 $1.37% 
U Food Stores. 2 
pf. 
United Elastic Corp.......... 10¢ 
United Profit Sharing pf....... 50¢ 
United Shirt Dist........... 12%e 


United Artists Theatres ween 5% 
1.25 


pf. 
U. S. Graphite . 
United Steel & Wire. 
United Wal! Paper pr 
Veeder Root Inc...... 
Viking Pump .. 


Waldorf System 


Aluminum Co. of Am. 6% pf.$1.50 .. 


Am. Pwr. T5e 


Amer. Rolling Mill pf. ....$1.25 .. 


*$2.18 
Ind. Hydro-Elec. Pwr. 7% pf .$1.75 


Seiberling Rubber 5% pf. A.$2.50 .. 


Simmons-Board Pub. pf........ 
Light & Co. 


1.5 
0-Kan Flour Mills 7% pf .$1.7 
*Dividend $1.75 due Nov. 


Extra 
David & Frere Ltd. A........ a8c .. 
Frankenmuth Brewing ........ T%e .. 
Brewing Co. ............5€ .. 
Hartford Elec. Light ........5%e .. 
N. Y. City Omnibus........ $1.25 .. 
Petrol Exploration ............ 25e .. 
So. Porto Rico Sugar.......... 35c .. 
Se .. 
Increased 


American Chain & Cable. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. . 
Safeway Stores 


*Of 1/16 share of ‘‘B’’ stock. 


Pe- 
riod 
Q 
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Stock Speculation 


Concluded from page 14 


diminution of capital in form of com- 
missions collected by the sponsoring 
firm. Such trusts were of interest to 
the sponsors only as long as new sales 
of shares could be maintained at 
levels sufficient to allow a good 
profit. When sales receded below that 
point, these trusts were often dropped 
—to become known as “orphans.” 

A hybrid development in this in- 
vestment field was the buying of trust 
shares on the instalment plan with 
monthly payments of $10 or multi- 
ples thereof, mostly arranged for a 
period of 120 months. In some cases 
optional life insurance for the unpaid 
balance of the instalment contract was 
offered; all these facilities of course 
involving commissions and fees which 
proportionately reduced the inves- 
tor’s equity in the portfolio of the 
trust, not to mention the load of from 
6 to 10 per cent charged in the pur- 
chase of the shares. 

The heavy overhead charges are, 
aside from theoretical objections, the 
severest criticism raised against this 
kind of investment trust shares. And 
as a result, during recent years these 
shares have lost most of their former 
popularity and are apparently on the 
way out. The investing public has 
come to realize that sound manage- 
ment is a factor absolutely essential 
to investment success. 

During recent years general man- 
agement trusts have regained some 
measure of their former favor with 
the public, especially as most of the 
features responsible for the field’s 
poor record have been removed. The 
investigation of the entire investment 
trust field by the SEC—which was 
started in 1936 and still goes on— 
will undoubtedly result in more legal 
regulations, having as a chief objec- 
tive the interest of the individual in- 
vestor. But all the legislation or 
supervision cannot guarantee the es- 
sential factors which make for suc- 
cess of such trusts: Honesty, impar- 
tiality and skill of the management in 
charge of selecting and administering 
the trust’s portfolio. 


xk * 


Eprtror’s Note: Chapter XXVI— 
“Charts—What Not to Do About 
Them”’—will appear soon. 


= Record Sep. 1 
Sep. 20 Sep. 9 Sen Sep. 19 
Sep. 15 Sep. 5 Sep. 8 
Pee Pee Perak Sep. 15 Sep. 5 Sep. 15 
Sep. J Aus. 22 Sep. 15 
Dec. Nov. 27 Sep. 30 
Sep. Sep. 8 Aug. 31 | 
Oct. Sep. 12 Aug. 31 
Rep. Sep. 11 
= Oct. Aug. 25 
Aug. 15 sep. 153 
Nov. Oct. 20 Sep. 15 
Aug. 21 Sep. 15 
t. Sep. 6 ~ 
.. .60e 15 Sep. 14 
1-575 oct. 16 Sep. 23 
$2 Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Aug. 2 
..25¢ Sep. 5 Sep. 11 
Sen. 15 Aue at 
Sep. 15 Sep, 5 Sep. 95 
Oct. Sep. 15 Sep. il 
Sep. 1 Aug. 26 
Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Sep. 13 
Oct. 2 31 Oct Sep. 30 
Sep. 15 Aug Sep. 30 
Oct. 25 Sep. 30 Oct. Sep. 
Oct. Sep 30 Q Sep Aug. 19 
— Oct. 1 Sep. 12 Sep. Sep. 11 
Sep. 20 Sep. 10 .. s Aug. 25 
Cer > Sep. 20 Sep. 5 Sep. Sep. 5 
Oct. 2 Sep. 15 +++, -100 Oct. Sep. 19 
Sep. 25 Sep. 15 Oct. Sep. 19 
Sep. 25 Sep. 14 Q Oct: 
~ 75 sep. Sep. 15 
Ss 9 San f $1.75 Sep. 
Sep. 15 Sep. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Sep. 1 Aug. 25 
. 30 Sep. 15 
Sep. 15 Sep. Sep. 29 Sep. 
i's Nov. 21 Oct. 16 Sep. 21 Sep. 5 
Sep. Aug. 25 Sep. 21 Sep. 
| OF Oct. 2 Sep. Sep. 15 Sep. 
1-4 Oct. 16 Sep. 30 1 Sep. 15 
on Sep. 15 Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Sep. 14 Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
rasa Sep. : 5 Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Oct. Sep. 1 Sep. 1: rt 31 
Sep Sep. 5 Aug. 
Sep. Sep. Sep. 1 
Oct. Sep. 20 Aug. 19 
Ort. Sep. 11 Aug. 20 
Sep. Sep. 5 
Saree Oct. Sep. 15 
26 
Sep. Aus. 22 
Oct. Sep. 15 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. Sep. 15 Oct. Sep. 15 
Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Oct. Sep. 8 
Sep. 30 Sep. 20 Oct. Sep. 8 
Sis Ea ae Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Oct. Sep. 15 
ee hata Oct. 2 Sep. 9 Sep. Sep. 11 
Sep. 15 Sep. 5 Sep. Aug. 31 
Oct. 2 Sep. 12 Sep. Sep. 11 
Sep. 15 Sep. 2 .. Sep. Sep. 1 
Sep. 29 Sep. 11 20 
Sep. 15 Sep. 5 Oct. 
Sep. 20 Sep. 5 .. Sep. Aug. 
Mer plus interest of 43c. 
Do § Oct. Sep. 15. Sep. 
Do Oct. Sep. 15 Sep. 
Sep. Sep. 15 Sep. 
Oct Sep. 15 Sep. 
5 
Oct. Sep. 15 Sep. 
t. Oct. 2 Sep. 
Oc 
Q Sep. Sep. 15 Sep. 
. Sep. .. Sep. 30 Sep. 
Q Oct. .. Oct. 1 Sep. 
Rep. Optional 
| Oct. 2 Sep. 11 
Oct. 
Sep 
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New Books 


Concluded from page 2 


Nazism. It is told by a man who is 
introduced to his reading public as 
the No. 1 German refugee in this 
country. His sponsor, who has writ- 
ten the introduction and adapted, 
rather than translated, the original 
text is Wythe Williams, editor of 
Greenwich Time (the Connecticut 
newspaper which has often been in the 
spotlight this past year with its “in- 
side news” from Germany). Cahen, 
a German army veteran of the World 
War, was a member of the German 
peace delegation at Versailles. He 
took an active part in the political 
affairs of post-War Germany and 
consistently opposed the trends and 
policies which finally crystallized in 
Nazism. In 1932, deciding that Hitler 
could not be successfully opposed by 
the existing political parties, he be- 
gan the organization of an under- 
ground movement, his activities fore- 
ing him out of Germany in 1933 when 
Hitler came to power. It is this work 
of organizing German refugees, and 
anti-Nazi groups within Germany, 
into a single Hitler Opposition, which 
he details so interestingly in this vol- 
ume. The dramatic presentation of 
the growth of this anti-Hitler move- 
ment and its secret operations is one 
of the high spots of the book. 


xk 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THe FINANCIAL 
Book SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


Story Behind 


the Figures 


EFLECTING improved world- 

wide economic conditions and ag- 
gressive promotional efforts, Plough, 
Inc.—manufacturer of drug store 
items—reported first half net equal 
to 50 cents a share, compared with 36 
cents in the like 1938 period. Vol- 
ume scored a year-to-year gain of 
around 10 per cent. But of greater 
significance, perhaps, was the fact that 
during the period, sales were made 
to 5,560 new outlets while 2,686 in- 
active retail and wholesale accounts 
were transferred to active ledgers. 


Broaden Your Market Information 


Benefit by these Books and Charts 


"1600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS (new August, 1939 Edition), reprints 1100 regular 
revised Factographs as they appeared in Financial World, Feb. 23, 1938, to July 
26; 1939. Also 500 condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb stocks never included 
before. With complete alphabetical index. Just the facts you want to help de- 
cide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb represented by a regular or a condensed Facto- 
graph. More information in condensed form than two 500-page books. 280 pages, 
paper cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 Factograph Manuals, 
issued about every 3 to 6 months, for only $7.50; saving $7.90.) 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 201 Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler and instructions. Next 12 
monthly issues, also one |8-year Cycle Chart, plotting each year's High and Low 
of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart of weekly Dow-Jones Averages for 18 years... .$25.00 
September issue—price reduced to $2. (Samples of Security Charts with list of 
20! stocks charted, also samples of Cycle Charts with list of 252 stocks charted, sent 
FREE on request.) 


(Ask also for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for only $8.50) 


“WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN" (1935 Revised Edition), by Spencer B. Meredith, 
chief statistician, leading New York Stock Exchange firm. Tells you simply in few 
words HOW TO READ THE BALANCE SHEETS AND INCOME ACCOUNTS OF 
ANY CORPORATION whose stocks you hold. $1.00 


“PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET" (1937), by Orline D. Foster, author of 
“Ticker Technique’ ($5.00) and Course in Stock Market Operation ($12.00). 
Economic fundamentals and technical market movements discussed to emphasize 
importance of being well-informed. Best chapters: The Investment Plan, The Business 
Cycle, Forecasting, Technical Side, Value of Charts, Trends and Seasonal Variations. 


FINANCIAL & BUSINESS FORECASTING (1928)—To improve timing of your 
stock sales and purchases, study the background of booms, depressions and trade 
cycles, the barometers of trade activity and the principles of market forecasting, so 
clearly explained by Warren F. Hickernell, in ‘Financial & Business Forecasting’; 
(Offer includes FREE "Century of Business Progress Chart'—price alone $1.00) 


“DETERMINANTS OF INVESTMENT PRACTICE" (1934), by Edmund Brown, Jr. 
What are the rules of investment management? The author holds that there are 
definite rules of investment practice which change but little, despite our ever- 
changing pattern of markets. How can the investor avoid the excesses of booms and 
the disastrous results of carrying speculative securities through a major depression? 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS" (1934), by R. W. Schabacker, author of "Stock Market 
Theory & Practice’ ($7.50) and an outstanding market student of past 15 years. 
Leading chapters: ''New Conditions to Be Faced"; ‘How to Detect Market Turns," 
"Fundamental vs. Technical Factors," “Cyclical Rules for Profit,’ to Anticipate 
Big Moves,"" "Rules for Avoiding Loss," "The Dow Theory Evaluated," ‘Should 
You Average Down?" '"'Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts,’ "How to Handle 


“THE DOW THEORY" (1932), by Robert Rhea, leading living authority on Dow's 
famous theory. You read every day about the movements of Dow-Jones Averages, 
but what do they mean to you? This book explains development of this idea, what 
it means and its usefulness as an aid in forecasting stock price trends. Includes 
Wm. P. Hamilton's many editorials on the Dow Theory. 257 pages............ $3.50 


(We can also supply these by Robert Rhea: "Dow's Theory Applied to Busi- 
ness & Banking," 1938, $2.00; ‘Story of the Averages,’ 1934, $3.50; “Graphic 
Charts of Dow-Jones Daily Industrial & Rail Averages," 1897 to 1939, $12.50) 


KEEP ALL YOUR personal records in "MY FINANCES''—$4.25 (DeLuxe, $5.75) 
SAVE YOUR "Financial Worlds" in BINDER for reference—$2.50 (2 Binders, $4.75) 
FREE t SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS on any phase 


of business or the stock market, prepared 


“Intelligent Investment Planning" free on request. 
(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
outline of the basic rules, prin- for N. Y. City Sales Tax 


Books Sent Same Day Your 


ciples and procedure necessary Remittance Reaches Us 


to successful investing; 48 pages, 


paper cover 50c; or FREE with Financial World 


all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent in next thirty days. Book Shop 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Dresser Manufacturing Company 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 


Earnings and Price Range (DMY) 
5 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 4 
Incorporated: 1938, Pennsylvania, as a con- 30 
solidation of S. Dresser Manufacturing 20 | 
Co. and Clark Brothers Co. Original busi- 10 | 
ness founded 1880. Office: 41 Fisher Ave., | $4 
Bradford, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Mon- OF $2 
day in March. Number of stockholders 


EARNED PER SHARE 
(July 28, 1939): 1,700 et 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $4 


Capital stock (no par)......... 300,000 shs 1931 22 °33 °34 °35 '36 37 1938 


Business: Leading producer of couplings, sleeves, clamps, 
fittings and other accessories used in the construction of pipe- 
lines of all types. A line of gas engines and compressors is 
also produced for the oil and gas industries. Gas fired boilers 
and various air-conditioning units are produced by a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
June 30, 1939, $2.1 million; cash, $161,330; inventories, $1.4 
million. Working capital ratio: 5.6-to-1. Book value of the 
capital stock, $14.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Except for 1933, irregular payments were 
made on the old class A shares from 1929 to 1937. Varying 
payments on class B from 1929 to 1932, and in 1936. No pay- 
ments on the present stock to date. 

Outlook: The growth of air-conditioning lines has improved 
average earning power. However, pipe couplings still consti- 
tute the most important portion of sales. 

Comment: The stock continues in a speculative position. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 19 1935 136 1937 1938 

Earned per share.D$2.66 D$2 ps. D$1. 33 $136 $0.91 $0. 18 

Dividends paid... 0.50 None None None 1.00 None None tNone 
rice Range 

12% 10% 11% 17% 36% 3914 14 +11% 

1% 2% 5 6% 13 8% 6% 6 


*For 1937 and prior years, figures are based upon the old class B stock. 
figures are based upon the present capitalization. 
tTo August 30. 


Subsequent 
+For the 6 months ended June 30. 


Federal Screw Works 


» Famings and Price Range (FRW) 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 “4 


PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1919, Michigan. Office: 3401 10 
Martin Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Annual meet- 5 o 
ing: First Tuesday in March. Number of SARMED OER SHARE ; 


stockholders (Feb. 13, 1937): 936 


Capitalization: Funded debt....... $868,500 
Capital stock (no par)......... 161,465 shs 


9 


Ls 7 $2 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


4 
1931 °33 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 19389 


Business: Output consists mainly of nuts, screws, bolts and 
machine accessories, Best customer is the automobile industry. 
Increased sales in recent vears to manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery, tractors, and electrical and household equipment have 
lessened dependence on a single outlet to some extent. 

Management: Experiencing difficulty in restoring profitable 
operations. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital defi- 
cit December 31, 1938, $1.2 million; cash, $241,727. Working 
capital ratio: 0.33-to-1. Book value of capital stock, nil. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in each year 1925-1931; 
none since. 

Outlook: Although the recent recapitalization should be of 
some help, the company’s unimpressive trade position in a 
highly competitive field detracts from the longer term earn- 
ings outlook. 

Comment: The nature of the business plus the company’s 
marginal trade status place the shares in a speculative position. 


*EARNINGS AND PRICE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: June 30 = Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
29 D$0.87 D$0.83 D$0.28 2.62 2%— % 
D 0.13 D 0.09 0.03 D 0.75 4%— % 
D 0.12 D 0.05 D 0. D 0.14 5%— 2 
D 0.26 D 0.35 D 0.08 D 0.61 4%— 2 
D 0.09 D 0.05 0.31 0.25 6 3 
0.26 0.32 0.05 0.77 11%— 2% 
D 0.27 D 0.32 D 0.27 D 1.14 4%%— 1% 


~ *Before interest charges in 1933 and subsequent years. New capitalization approved 


June 1939. To August 1939. 
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HKM 
Data revised to August 30, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (HKM) 


Incorporated: 1902, Pennsylvania. 60 Paice RANGE 

Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. An- 45 ee 

nual meeting: Third Monday in April. 30 

pe of stockholders (Dec. 31, 1938): 15 

about 5,500. $3 
HAR 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None —vo $2 

*Preferred stock 6% cum. $1 


Common stock (no par) 

*Not callable. 

Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of refractory ma- 
terials, including firebrick, silica brick, magnesite and chrome 
brick, Steel industry is principal customer. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $7.6 million; cash, $3.9 million. Working capital ratio: 
9-to-1. Book value of common stock, $20.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid each year since 1910, with 
the exception of 1933. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Although the non-ferrous metal, cement, chemical, 
gas and oil industries are important outlets for the company’s 
refractory products the activity of the steel industry will con- 
tinue to be the most important determinant of earnings. 

Comment: The past earnings and dividend record warrants 
placing the shares among the more soundly situated issues in 
the durable goods field. However the highly cyclical nature of 
the business dictates a speculative rating for the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE. RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear 


30,000 sh - a 
358,883 DEFICIT PER SHAR $1 
1931 '32 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


8 
a. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D D$0.13° =D$0.28 $0.57 $0.12% 18 —7 

0.15 0.33 0.12 0.42 

0.30 0.13 0.12 0.77 

0.20 0.30 0.39 1.20 

0.55 0.75 0.76 2.42 

0.64 0.54 0.22 2.17 

0.03 0.08 0.23 0.41 

0.11 


“To August 30, 1939. 


Midland Steel Products Company 
Earnings and Price Range (MPO) 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 
Incorporated: 1923, Ohio, as Standard 
Pressed Steel Company. Name changed to 
present title in same year. Office: Madison 
Avenue and West 106th Street, Cleveland, 
hio. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in 
April. Number of stockholders (Dec. 31, 
1938): Preferred, 2,247; dividend shares, 
586; common, 3,668. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


: : Funded debt.......... None DEFICIT PLR SHARE 56 
% 


*Second preferred ‘dividend 
shares’? $2 non-cum. (no par). 57,900 shs 
Common stock (nO par)......... 234,915 shs 


*Not callable, 
Business: Manufactures stamped, cast, welded and worked 


steel products, chiefly automobile frames, brakes, and axle 
housings. Largest customers are Chrysler, Ford, Studebaker, 
Hudson and Buick. Makes a refrigerating unit for Sears, Roebuck. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: “ny Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $8.2 million; cash, $5.7 million; marketable securities, 
$450,000. Working capital ratio: 7.9-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $12.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments made on preferred in 
every year since 1924, and on “dividend shares” and present 
common from issuance to 1932. No regular rate on common. 

Outlook: Volume and earnings show wide seasonal and cyclical 
fluctuations in conformance with trends in motor car output. 

Comment: First preferred stock is of good grade; common 
possesses a sizeable leverage factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND rare RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear 


8 
sended: Mar. 31 Sept. 30 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D $1. D$1.61 Deo. 03 D$4.67 $0.75 12%— 2 
0.32 D050 D 0.86 None 17%— 3 
D 0.59 0.37 D 0.83 None 21%— 6% 
D 0.55 2.86 3.23 None 24%— 8% 
0.18 2.95 *5.47 $4.00 4854—215% 
0.56 2.56 *6.15 5.00 48%--15 
D 0.77 3.66 2.45 1.00 30%—15% 


~ *After surtax of 22 cents in 1936 and 27 cents in 1937. To August 30, 1939. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 


Adams-Millis Barnsdall Corporation 
American Stores Bon Ami 
American Sugar Refining Bucyrus-Erie 


McGraw-Hill 
Mesta Machine 
Thompson (John R.) 


Bullard Company 
Cutler-Hammer 
General Printing Ink 


Parker Rust-Proof Company 


United Aircraft Corporation 


roEomings and Price Range (PRK) 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 100 


Incorporated: 1929, Michigan, as successor 
to a company organized in 1915. Office: 2177 60 


PRICE RANGE 


E. Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. An- 40 
nual meeting: February 15. Number of 20 
stockholders x 10, 1939): preferred, 
51; common, 3,25 
Capitalization: Funded None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 

($10 par) 2,727 shs 
Common stock ($2.50 par)...... 429,498 shs 


Callable at par in 1946, 


Business: Manufactures patented rust proofing chemicals 
used by automobile, refrigerator and other industries. The 
processes are known as Parkerizing, Bonderite and Spra- 
Bonderite. 

Management: Successful in expanding markets. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 31, 1939, 
$1 million; cash, $494,331; marketable securities, $501,687. 
Working capital ratio: 6.1-to-1. Book value of common stock, 
$5.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Payments in every year since 
1924. Present indicated rate, 25 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: In addition to more extensive use of the rust- 
proofing processes in the important automobile industry, wider 
industrial uses are being found outside of this group. 

Comment: Past earnings and dividend record entitles the 
common stock to a better rating than the average business 
cycle equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF COMMON: 
ea 

>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.97 $1.35 D$0.30 $0.65 $2.67 $2.00 54 —14% 
1938 Scarieieis 0.56 1.85 1.85 D 0.16 4.11 3.50 69 —22% 
7 2.90 2.49 1.22 D 0.05 5.80 4.00 74 —43% 
CS ee 2.68 2.17 1.14 0.65 6.64 4.00 80 —40 
0.58 0.66 0.47 0.80 2.51 1.95 32%—23 
0.77 0.80 0.53 0.65 2.75 2.50 29% —12 
LC 0.27 0.22 0.26 0. ” 1.33 1.00 21%—13 
1939. 0.59 0.47 ee 40.75 419 —11% 

*On amounts of stock outstanding in respective years, ranging from 95,735 shares 
in 1932 to 429,498 shares in 1939; stock split 3-for-1 January, 1936. To August 


30, 1939, 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company 
»stornngs and Price Range (TCR) 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 


Incorporated: 1905, New York, as successor 60 

to company of same name incorporated in 45 PRICE RANGE 
1889. Office: 1901 Grand Central Avenue, 30 

Elmira, N. Y. Annual meeting: First 


Thursday in March. Number of eoeeemensers 15 


= ! 

(August 31, 1939): preferred, 1,942; com- ] EARNED PER SHARE _ 

mon, 1,040. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 0 

stock cum. 215.541 oh DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
...115,541 shs "30 "33°94 26° 

Common stock (no par).........146,832 shs (32 1938 
*Callable at $60 per share. Convertible 


into common stock share for share 

Business: A leading factor in the manufacture of milk bottles, 
accounting for from 40% to 45% of the country’s requirements. 
Other products include milk bottle machines, moulds, name- 
plates, and sundry items for the dairy industry. Customers 
include: Borden, Sheffield Farms and Dairymen’s League. 

Management: Conservative and long experienecd. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1939, 
$2.6 million; cash, $1.3 million; marketable securities, $35,806. 
Working capital ratio: 5.8-to-1. Book value of preferred stock, 
$30.81 per share; common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Regular preference dividends since issu- 
ance in 1927. Liberal common payments 1918-1926; irregularly 
thereafter, 1930-31 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Competition from paper containers is increasing, 
but any losses in this direction should be offset by greater 
volume incident to diversification of activities. 

Comment: Preference shares occupy semi-investment status: 
common has some appeal as a “speculative income” situation. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND — RANGE OF COMMON: 


* Mir. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. Dividends Price Range 
*D$0.35 D$0.68 None 10 —2 
0.08 $0.50 0.20 0.28 None 22%— 5 
0.51 0.43 0.08 1.33 0.25 s — 
0.43 1.26 0.94 2.52 0.75 44%—13% 
0.86 1.42 0.99 $3.92 ap 48%—33% 
1.14 1.47 1.16 4.47 2.50 48 —18% 
0.54 1.05 0.44 2.12 $1.50 60%—53% 
0.76 oe oe {0.75 160%—56 


tHalf year to December 31. tAfter surtax; quarterly 


“Halt year to June 30. 
§Including extras. To August 30, 1939. 


earnings are before this tax. 
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‘ Earnings and Price Range (UR) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 


Incorporated: 1934, Delaware. Company's 
properties formerly were units of United 
Aircraft & Transport Corp., which was in- 
corporated in 1928 and dissolved in 1934, 
when assets were distributed to this com- 


pany, Boeing Airplane Co. and United Air $2 
Lines Transport Corp. Office: East Hartford, $1 
Conn, Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 
March. Number of stockholders (July 31, ec 5; 
1939): 30,600. 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘37 1938 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 2,649,437 shs 

Business: Company manufactures military and naval air- 


planes, commercial seaplanes, engines and propellers, and is 
one of the leading factors in the industry. The Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Division, constituting the nucleus of the 
enterprise, is the company’s largest income producer. 
Management: Includes some of the best talent in the field. 


Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1939, $19.3 million; cash and marketable securities, $15.8 mill- 


ion; inventories, $8.4 million. Working capital ratio: 3-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $11.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Inaugurated dividends in 1936 with 50-cent 
payment. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: A strong industry position plus the indicated long 
term growth of commercial aviation suggest further earnings 
growth. Benefiting by upword trend in world armament. 

Comment: Despite the encouraging progress noted in the 
company’s affairs, the present status of the industry precludes 
according the shares other than a speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ears 
= ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Range 
934 ih None 15%— &% 
$0.04 $0.¢9 $0.11 D 0.03 $0.21 None 30%— 9% 
0.17 0.08 0.15 0.40 0.80 $0.50 32%—205% 
0.28 0.29 0.41 1.52 1.0 
0.42 0.53 0.45 0.72 2.12 1.25 43%—19% 
0.56 0.82 0.75 t42%—31 


*Not available. +*Four months to Dec. 31. tTo August 30, 1939. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 


and Price (WNE) 


Data revised to August 30, 1939 ye 


Incorporated: 1924, New Jersey, as successor 
to company founded in 1898. Office: 614 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. An- 
nual meeting: April 15; if this falls on a 
Saturday or holiday, then on the next_busi- 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ness day. Number of stockholders (March 

20, 1939): class A, 396; common, 1,484. pene Er 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 32 
“Class A $2 cum. par. (no par).. 27,376 shs 1931 °32_°33 “34 "36 ‘37 1938 
Common stock (no par)......... 160,583 shs 


*Entitled to cumulative dividends of $2 per annum and participates thereafter equally, 
share for share, with common, after latter receives $1 per share per annum. Callable 
at $37.50 per share. 

Business: Manufactures over 600 varieties of measuring de- 
vices and gauges, including voltmeters, ammeters, wattmeters, 
electrical tachometers, blind landing and radio compass indi- 
cators, photo-electric equipment, etc. Products have wide ap- 
plication in many industries, including the utility, communica- 
tion, radio and aviation fields. 

Management: Able and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of June 
30, 1939, $1.4 million; cash, $139,456; marketable securities, 
$179,807. Working capital ratio: 6.5-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $16.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular class A dividends 1925 through 
first quarter of 1933. Partial payments thereafter until full 
discharge of arrears in 1935: regular distributions since. Ir- 
regular common dividends, 1930-31; 1936-38. 

Outlook: Maintenance of an outstanding position in a highly 
specialized field is indicated. 

Comment: Class A and common shares represent strongly 
situated “specialties” in the cyclical group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Ri RANGE OF COMMON: 


7 ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.35 D$0.47 D$0.29  D$0.22 D$1.3 None 9144— 2% 
0.40 D 0.05 0.17 D 0.59 None 134— 3% 
0.17 0.13 D005 D 0.05 0.20 None 154%4— 6 
D 0.04 0.29 0.39 0.24 0.98 None 33%—10 
0.18 0.26 0.29 0.50 1.22 $0.85 33% —22 
0.52 0.76 0.62 0.20 2.10 1.00 30%3—10% 
0.27 D 0.07 0.16 0.35 0.71 0.5 21 —9 
0.24 0.56 ae *None *205%—10% 


*To August 30, 1939. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Miscellaneous: 1939 1938 Eastern District — 1939 1938 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 17,465 12,955 18,700 Baltimore & Ohio. 52,180 50,764 42,550 
Stee perations (% of Cap.).. elaware & Hudson............ ,895 
Total Carloadings (cars)... 688,591 674,237 620,557 Lackaw’na & West’rn peed 

74.5 73.3 76.2 Norfolk & Western............ 27,455 27,714 23.486 
otor Fue ocks ( | 71,837 71,70 1,417 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,204 $2,411 $2,756 Soh J en 8,934 8,947 1,727 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,228 1,235 1,053 Western Mary 8,436 8,244 6,961 
Cotton Mill Activity Index..... 124.9 125.4 120.2 Southern District ne 
28,50! 27, 27,583 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville.......... 25,296 25,506 23,100 
the beginning of the following week. [000,000 omitted. 11,889 12,240 11,127 
#Journal of Commerce. ||Not comparable. 32,420 33,740 31,491 
Aug. Northwes stric 
Steel Billets, Pitts 3400 $3100 ry Chicago & Great Western...... 5,166 4,910 4,849 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... $34. 0 -00 Ot 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 16.25 16.25 | 15.50 Pacific a e, au 28.036 26.327 26.529 
iper. 0.0514 0.0514 0.0514 Great Northern 25,985 23,558 21.575 
0.1660 0.1668 0.1625 | Northern Pacific .............. 14,481 13,362 13,215 
Grage oll Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 1.16 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 21.130 20,676 21,105 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 0.85% 0.85% 0.78 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 18.894 17.697 18.678 
Corn (per bushel) saeccesces -ess 0.59% 0.59% 0.68% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,669 4,501 4,236 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........... 0.0292 0.0283 0.0290 Denver & Rio Grande Western —_5, 426 5,257 5,229 
‘ ee Southern Pacific System....... 38,602 37,880 37.449 
Federal Reserve Reports g-23 Aug.16  Aug.24 | Union Pacific 22,339 21,287 22/109 
Member Banks, 101 Cities ,000 omitted) 4,831 4,322 4,258 
Total er EF Loans : 3,938 3,912 3,890 Kansas City Southern......... 3,558 3,498 3,451 
Total Brokers’ Loans........... 639 676 636 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,485 5,954 6,271 
Other Loans for Securities...... 518 519 580 oe ee 20,189 20,185 19,363 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,807 10,811 9.377 St. Louis-San Francisco....... 10,111 10,164 10,098 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,355 3,340 3,119 St. Louis-Southwestern ieee 4,052 3,850 4,085 
489 525 507 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,441 2,453 2,579 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation..... 7,098 7,091 6,470 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Ir d Debt *$40, 879 *$37,533 FINANCIAL WORLD Air Transport: 
Passenger miles ..... *66.0 *42.3 
Number of Vessels... 131 119 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Commercial Failures. . . 917 1,038 
Total tonnage ....... 599,735 519.965 120 
AVERAGE OF 1923.25 = 100 Cars and ‘Trucks..... 218,420 189,102 
Monthly Magazines... 464,564 482,238 #Department Stores: ae ne 
Canadian Magazines.. 122,812 117,656 110 230. 9. 
tStocks of Tin (tons)... 39,512 52,503 | | “Total, No. Am, (tons) 328.357 286,796 
0) B s 
Freight Cars ........ 8,473 10,234 100 Production .......... 158,236 139,483 
JULY Shipments 181.487 167,782 
Short Sales (shares)... 481,599 833,663 Stocks on Hand...... 490,419 523,196 
Farm *$570 *$643 | | | — of bales): on as 
*34 | r 4 1939 — 19,483 10,909 
Financing.........  *49.5 *130.3 | | Rubber (long tons) : 22.918 
Magazine Advertising: | | Chemical Consumption 
Nat'l weeklies (lines) 643,329 500,907 | | | | 116.1 92.7 
Productions (tons)....  *2.36 *1.20 | | | | Cigars (units) ...... *420.5 
Cost Production (tons) : one ms 60 | Fertilizer Tag Sales 1.633 9.000 
t 29.5 *23. T 5 59, 
Anthracite. *2.9 | | | Plano Shipments"... 4668 3.716 
Zinc, Slab (tons): | | | Jhisky (gals.): 
on Hand. 151,782 146.208 | f on Hand. “477.15 *470.39 
id Milk S | | | | | vlectric: ent: 
Dally Average (ats.)  *6.48 *6.09 JAN. July 7 Washing ‘ten... 104,817 57,842 
Sisunterel Geel Orders 1929 1930 193] 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938: 1 ‘July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. , Rayon Orders (index) 170 148 
110,675 96,013 JUNE 1939 Tire Shipments (units). *5.1 *5.8 
Air-Conditioning Orders *$5.41 *$3.68 $Variety Chain Sales... *$237.3 *$218.5 


*000,000 omitted. Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. tAt first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- | 
piled by Merrill Lynch & Co. #Adjusted for season variations. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


——-CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————CHAR ACTER OF TRADING———— Average Value of 

30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
y wed Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. P nnn 
ug. ug. 
24.. 131.33 25.80 24.12 44.01 1,293,770 855 164 505 186 0 146 88.15 $7,390,000 24 
25.. 133.73 26.26 24.50 44.80 693,374 713 443 134 136 0 25 88.02 5,110,000 a 
26.. 136.39 26.88 25.13 45.75 521,120 579 448 53 78 1 3 88.21 2,190,000 .-26 
28.. 134.66 26.02 24.35 44.90 669,510 654 122 418 114 0 13 87.95 3,820,000 --28 
29.. 137.39 26.76 25.10 45.94 483,340 616 447 60 109 0 8 88.03 4,320,000 “aa 
30.. 136.16 26.48 25.04 45.55 496,420 615 221 241 182 0 4 88.05 3,760,000 ..30 
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What $10 Investment Can Match This One 2 


(PLEASE SHOW THIS TO SOME INVESTOR FRIEND) 


HE average bulletin Investment Service, costing $25 to $75 yearly, consists of 

four to twelve pages that are sent to subscribers each week. Compare any of 
them with a feature inaugurated some months ago and now incorporated in each issue 
of THE FINANCIAL WORLD—the four page section entitled “Investment Service 
Section.” Subscribers tell us that this compares in vital information and value with 
any of the Investment Service bulletins at amy price. 


But think how many valuable additional features the investor receives from a 
FINANCIAL WORLD subscription, which costs only $10! 


Each issue of THE FINANCIAL WORLD contains half a dozen or more outstand- 
ing analyses that have an important bearing on some vital angle of the current in- 
vestment situation. 


Each issue of THE FINANCIAL WORLD contains twelve of the famous “Stock 
Factographs” that are depended upon by thousands of investors to give them the 
really worth while facts about 1600 companies that are necessary to intelligently esti- 
mate the value of their securities. 


Each issue of THE FINANCIAL WORLD contains helpful departments such as 
“Marketwise and Otherwise,” “Bond Market Digest,” ‘“New-Business Brevities,” 
“Corporate Earnings Reports,” “News and Opinions on Listed Stocks,” “L. G’s Page” 
and “Business and Financial Summary.” 


A $10 subscription for THE FINANCIAL WORLD includes, without any extra 
cost whatever, two additional aids that are of incalculable value to the inquiring type 
of investor: First, a free copy each month of the handy pocket reference book entitled 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks’; this contains much statistical 
data in addition to our rating of each of 1600 New York Stock Exchange and New 
York Curb stocks. 


The other extra feature included with a $10 subscription is the privilege of con- 
sulting our Confidential Advice Department by letter not to exceed four times in 
each calendar month. (Each inquiry is limited to a single listed security.) 


When you stop to evaluate all the foregoing aids to investors and bear in mind that 
the price for this imposing array of helpful material is only $10 a year—not $50— 
it is not difficult to understand why so many subscribers say that there is nothing to 
compare with the value we offer investors today. Why pay $25 to $75 when we 
give far more for $10? 


—---—-- Turn Over A New Leaf — Mail Coupon Before October 10th--—--—-——-———--—-—— 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. S-6 


For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THE FINANCIAL WORLD each week, the confidential advice 
privilege as per your rules, a copy of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each month and an 
immediate survey of my 20 listed securities. Also send me reprints of recent tabulations showing N. Y. S. E. Stocks 
that had no deficit from 1929 to 1938 inclusive. 


SPECIAL OFFER WITH NEW FACTOGRAPH MANUAL: 


Annual subscription including all the above together with the new enlarged Indexed 
Edition of 1600 ‘Stock Factographs.”” Remit $11.95. ° 


PRESS OF 
C. J._O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK 
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Thank You, Mr. Shimkin.... 
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